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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


In accordance with Recommendation 
No. 19 passed at the Tufts College Con- 
vention, September 8-12, 1941, the Com- 
mittee on Nominations for the biennial 
session of the Universalist Church of 
America, to be held in New York City, 
October 19-21, 1943, reports as follows: 

For president: Rev. Ellsworth C. Rea- 
mon, D.D., of New York. 

For vice-presidents: Mrs. Seth *R. 
Brooks, District. of Columbia; Rev. 
Emerson H. Lalone, D.D., Massachu- 
setts; Miss Ann Postma, Connecticut. 

For trustees for four years: Rev. C. 
Clare Blauvelt, D.D., California; Rev. 
Benjamin B. Hersey, New York; Harold 
Latham, New Jersey; Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning, D.D., Connecticut; Samuel Parker, 
Massachusetts. 

For members of the Central Fellow- 
ship Committee: Rev. Alfred 8. Cole, 
Massachusetts; Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
Rhode Island; Miss Ida M. Folsom, 
Massachusetts; Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
D.D., New York; Rev. Emerson H. La- 
lone, D.D., Massachusetts; Rev. Isaac V. 
Lobdell, D.D., Massachusetts; Cornelius 
A. Parker, Massachusetts. 

For preacher of the occasional sermon: 
Rey. Robert H. Barber, Connecticut. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Hotsrook Munrorp 
Tracy M. Puttman 
Joun M. Rartcuirr 
Manpeuine H. Woop 
Joun M. Atwoop, Chairman 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION SESSIONS 


The convention is to be held at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, Central 
Park West and 76th Street, New York 
City, starting Tuesday morning, October 
19, and ending Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 21. The church is easily reached 
from downtown New York by the 
Eighth Avenue Subway (four blocks 
from the 72nd Street exit) or by the 
Eighth Avenue bus line which stops at 
the door. 

Notes 


Ministers are asked to provide their 
own robes and hoods for Tuesday eve- 
ning. 

The convention supper on Thursday 
evening will be informal and is to be 
held at the church. 


CHAIRMEN OF CONVENTION 
COMMITTEES 

The Universalist Church of America 

Nominating—Dr. John Murray At- 
wood, Canton, N. Y. 

Offical Reports and Recommenda- 
tions—Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Resdiirtiongeay. Charles A. Wyman, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Religious Services — Rev. 
Gehr, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Credentials—Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, At- 
tleboro, Mass. 
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The Association of Universalist Women 


Nominating—Mrs. Harry M. Treat, 
Portland, Maine. 


Recommendations — Mrs. 
Wood, New Haven, Conn. 


Resolutions—Mrs. Robert H. Barber, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Hotels 


The following hotels are suggested and 
recommended for those attending the 
convention: 


Ezra B. 


Pennsylvania (7th Avenue between 33rd 
and 34th Streets) 
Rares: Single $3.85-$7.70 
Double-bedded $5.50-$8.80 
Twin-bedded $6.60-$9.90 


New Yorker (8th Avenue and 34th 
Street) 
Rares: Single $3.85 and up 
Double $5.50 and up 
Twin-bedded $6.60 and up 


Lincoln (8th Avenue between 44th and 
45th Streets) 
Rares: Single $3.50-$5.00 
Double-bedded $4.50-$7.00 
Twin-bedded $5.00-$8.00 


Please make your own reservations as 
early as possible 


Other Accommodations 


There are some accommodations in 
rooming houses and small hotels in the 
vicinity of the church. Information re- 
garding these may be secured from Mrs. 
Violet McKechnie, Secretary, Church of 
the Divine Paternity, 4 West 76th 
Street, New York City. 


WHO’S WHO 
CorneLivs GREENWAY is pastor of All 


Souls’ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hersert E. Benton is pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia. 


Gustav H. Utrics is head of a rural 
project of the Universalist Church 
located near Seven Springs, N. C. 


Cart H. Oxson is pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Minneapolis. 


Grorce LAWRENCE PARKER is a retired 
Unitarian clergyman. 


A. Avery Gates is pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church at Stoughton, Mass. 


Watuace Tisperts is a magazine 
writer living in Winthrop, Mass. 


Doveuias Frazier is director of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship. 


R. S. Keiierman is a retired Univer- 
salist clergyman. 


Arruur I. Anprews, formerly a pro- 
fessor at Tufts College, is president of 
the Institute of World Affairs Associa- 
tion. 
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A New Day for Business 


HE bitter attitude of business toward government 

is changing. There are many people who are just 
as bitter as ever, but we begin to see the dawning of a 
better day. 

In the magazine section of the New York Times for 
August 22, there is an article, “An End to Reaction— 
A Charter fer Business,” by Eric A. Johnston, president 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

And in the Saturday Evening Post for August 28 
there is an article, “Young Man in a Snakeskin Belt,” 
by Jack Alexander, which is a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Johnston. 

The building of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
stands on Lafayette Park, Washington, facing the 
White House. After he reached Washington to take 
up his duties, Mr. Johnston made an appointment and 
walked across the park to see the President. It is 
alleged that Mr. Roosevelt exclaimed as his visitor was 
leaving, “How did they ever elect you president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce?” 

Mr. Johnston believes in the American system of 
free enterprise, and in the right of a man to “lose his 
shirt” in a new project if he chooses to risk it. 

He wrote, “I am a reactionary in wanting to hark 
back to such fundamentals as the freedom to work for 
whom I please, freedom to say what I believe to be 
true, to speak out against wrong as I see it; freedom to 
worship as I please, and freedom for enterprise to 
operate within the bounds of common decency without 
any Hitlerian harness.” 

Then Mr. Johnston pointed out that so far our 
economy has been a fluid economy which is able to 
adapt itself to new conditions. An illustration is found 
in the amazing transformation of industry from peace- 
time to wartime tasks. He says, in substance, that 
there is no use in resisting social change. Talk about 
going back to the good old days, he holds, is futile. 
“For whom were they good?” he asks. “I doubt if they 
were good for anybody.” And he adds, “Business has 
paid the penalty for its complacency. It has learned 
its lesson. It must have a positive forward-looking 
attitude to keep in tune with our dynamic economy.” 

He denounces the devil-take-the-hindmost capital- 
ism of unrestrained laissez faire. He writes of the folly 
of trying to run a business system for the benefit of 
businessmen only, and says that only that is good for 
business which is good for worker and farmer too. 

Fifteen years ago, he tells us, collective bargaining 
was “anathema” to businessmen. Now it is accepted 
as a desirable part of our system. Fifteen years ago, 


businessmen regarded “planning” as socialistic. Now 
they see that planning “is nothing more than the intro- 
duction of orderly thinking into an area in which hasty, 
unconsidered decision has been the rule.” Likewise 
there has been a shift from “big unit profit and low turn- 
over ... to the new concept of lower and lower unit 
profit coupled with bigger and bigger volume of sales.” 

As astonishing as anything in the article is his en- 
dorsement of high wages and his exposition of the 
philosophy of high wages. 

Likewise, he shows the folly of monopoly, and the 
shortsightedness of high tariff barriers. 

Such business leadership, if maintained and sup- 
ported, will confer untold blessings upon our country, 
and upon the world. 

“Selfishness,” he once said, “is not only morally 
wrong but in the long run it just doesn’t work. If the 
bell tolls for labor or agriculture or government, it tolls 
also for business. And, I might add, vice versa, vice 
versa and vice versa.” 


THE SWEETS OF ATTLEBORO 


HE obituary sketch of Mrs. Joseph L. Sweet of 

Attleboro, Massachusetts, which appears in this 
issue, gives only an outline of facts in the life of a strong 
and noble personality. We give her high praise when 
we say that she was wérthy in every respect to stand 
by the side of her husband, the late Joseph L. Sweet, 
and always she was a tower of strength to him. 

Strong, conscientious, public-spirited folks are these 
Sweets of Attleboro. The name of Joseph L. Sweet is 
revered in many circles, but in none with more tender 
affection than in the circle of the Universalist Publish- 
ing House, of which he was a strong supporter. 

Mrs. Sweet had a long illness, having been stricken 
December 4, 1942, and in these months the service of 
others which she poured out so freely came rolling back 
like a great wave to lift and support her tired and 
pain-racked body. 

She planned what she proposed to do. Long ago 
she began to distribute to her friends and relatives 
some of the treasures accumulated during her trips 
abroad, and she leaves now packages marked for next 
Christmas. To generosity she added thought and 
sense, making her benefactions doubly precious. 

Beyond legacies and endowments, such a strong, 
noble personality puts something into both church and 
community that endures. 
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THE LETTER KILLETH | 


AUL declared that God had made him a minister 

of the new testament, not of the letter but of the 
spirit, “for the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 

It is also true, is it not, that the letter giveth life? 
That is, there is need today not only of the spirit of 
Christ but of words that will convince men that the 
spirit is worthy of our obedience and service. There 
is an interesting article in the last issue of the Crozer 
Quarterly which shows the mighty influence of words 
in the field of religion. What kills is the wrong use of 
words. 

When Joseph Parker was a young man, a writer in 
a British weekly, the Inquirer, tells us, he was engaged 
in debate with a famous secularist. The secularist, who 
was a good man, highly respected, maintained that we 
ought to confine our attention to improving the condi- 
tions of this world instead of wasting time in, specula- 
tion about a problematic future. 


The case of Stephen, the first Christian martyr, was men- 
tioned. ‘What did God do for Stephen when he was being 
stoned to death?” demanded the secularist. The question 
came like a bombshell, and the young minister didn’t know 
the answer. But he knew that, if he hesitated, the audience 
would think he had a weak case. He prayed for guidance— 
straightway, according to his own testimony, the guidance 
came. Without a trace of hesitation, he answered the question. 

His answer is too long to quote in full, but the gist of it 
was this: “J think the Almighty did more for Stephen than at 
first sight may appear. He did not send a visible angel to 
deliver the martyr. But, in that moment of suffermg and 
helplessness, God enabled Stephen to say, ‘Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge.’ That was what the Almighty did. And 
when the true value of spiritual ministry is known, it will be 
allowed that, in working this miracle of forgiveness in the 
spirit of the martyred man, God did more for Stephen than 
if he had sent a legion of angels to protect him.” 


Young Joseph Parker had at his command the letter 
that giveth life. 


THIS IS AMERICANISM 


N the American Legion Magazine for June, 1943, 

there appeared an article sentitled “Japs in Our 
Yard,” by Frederick G. Murray, a doctor of medicine, 
urging among other things that native-born American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry, regardless of any proof 
of their loyalty to the United States Government, 
should be relocated on islands in the Pacific Ocean as 
a social, political, and economic policy. The general 
tone of the article was inflammatory, and the accuracy 
of numerous statements was subject to serious question. 

The national convention of the American Legion in 
1942 accepted as one of its war aims the following 
statement: “We condemn religious prejudices, racial 
or national antagonisms as weapons of our enemies.” 

Recognizing the danger implied in the article by 
Dr. Murray, the Northfield, Minnesota, Post has pro- 
tested its publication and is setting out to carry the 
matter to the Legion’s state and national conventions. 
At the same time it is demanding that the magazine 
publish a retraction, “in order that no unfavorable 
criticism be directed toward individual Legion members 
or local posts because of this flagrant violation of the 
basic principles of our organization and our country.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The Christian Advocate stands to salute the North- 
field Post of the American Legion. It has done a 
courageous, and an altogether American thing. It has 
taken its stand alongside the best traditions of Ameri- 
canism. 

We believe the Northfield Post has taken an un- 
assailable position. The American-born Japanese citizen 
has been made a citizen according to the constitutional 
and legal methods provided by the highest law-making 
body in the land. If any such citizen is disloyal there 
are adequate laws with which to deal with his case. 
To banish any citizen to any island, because of his 
racial ancestry, his color, or his religion, is to deny the 
fundamental principles of our Constitution, and to con- 
fess to the world that this instrument and its legal 
processes will not work. We do not believe the 
American Legion, or any other organization of patriotic 
people, is willing to make any such confession. 

To take any such action in the case of Japanese 
citizens, because they are Japanese, would open the 
door for similar action against any racial, color, or 
religious group inside the nation. And nothing could 
be more un-American. 

It would hearten the forces of true Americanism all 
along the line if the proposal of the Northfield Post 
could have the support and approval of the national 
organization Christian Advocate. 


LANSING SHOWS THE WAY 


N the minutes of the annual parish meeting of the 
First Universalist Church of Lansing, Michigan, the 
following is recorded: 


Moved by L. C. Church that $2.50 of each family’s pledge 
for the support of our church for the years 1943-1944 be used 
to purchase subscriptions for THe Leaper if they are not 
already subscribers. Seconded. Carried. 


We get this news just as we are about to enter upon 
observance of Church Press Month, which will be the 
month of October, 1943. ~ ’ 

The action is farsighted and timely. It helps us, 
and it will help the local church and the Universalist 
Church of America. 

The Universalist who knows something about state 
and national work is a better. Universalist in his home 
church. 


ATTACKING THE SURVEY-GRAPHIC 


HE Catholic papers are bitterly attacking the 

Survey-Graphic for publishing an article entitled 
“The Birth-Control Nurse” in a May issue. Why 
shouldn’t the Catholic papers bitterly attack the 
Survey-Graphic? They feel that way. They think 
that way. They are honest in their opposition and are 
good fighters. Many people act as if the Catholic 
papers had no right to attack birth control. They have 
every right of the Four Freedoms and all the other 
freedoms. 

What bothers some of the Protestant editors is that 
they are afraid the advocates of birth control will lose 
their nerve and yield to people who know how to use 
the boycott. Probably some people will yield. But 
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what about the people who are roused mightily by such 
attacks? All Protestants are not supine and cowardly, 
any more than all Catholics are people who blindly 
take orders. All in all, attacks help. The Universalist 
Church grew when men attacked it, and the movement 
for birth control and all other right causes will grow in 
the same way. 


LITTLE BETTER THAN A UNIVERSALIST 


N Parton’s Life of Horace Greeley there is an amus- 
ing passage dealing with the forming of Mr. 
Greeley’s religious opinions. Our readers will remem- 
ber that Horace Greeley was a loyal member of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York. 
Parton writes: 


There was not in Westhaven [Vermont] one individual 
known to be a dissenter from the established faith; nor was 
there any dissenting sect or society in the vicinity; nor was 
any periodical of a heterodox character taken in the neighbor- 
hood; nor did any heretical works fall in the boy’s way till 
years after his religious opinions were settled. Yet from the 
age of twelve he began to doubt; and at fourteen, to use the 
pathetic language of one who knew him then, “he was little 
better than a Universalist.” 


THE FOUR FREEDOMS 


ARIOUS groups connected with churches and with 

patriotic societies are making a special study of 
the Four Freedoms. These are freedom of speech and 
expression, freedom to worship God as one chooses, 
freedom from want and freedom from fear. In fact, 
there are not four freedoms but one. We use the ex- 
pression the Four Freedoms because there are four 
main ways in which freedom affects us. 

In his address of January 6, 1942, the President of 
the United States, by putting the thought of the Four 
Freedoms into simple language, helped to clarify the 
thought of the nation. Since that time each of the 
Four Freedoms has been discussed by various panels, 
the proceedings of which have been broadcast. They 
have been the subject of numberless articles and edi- 
torials. They have been illustrated by Norman Rock- 
well. But not one of the Four Freedoms is a new 
freedom—the newest of all, perhaps, being “freedom 
from want.” 

Freedom, it must be remembered, is a state or 
quality. It is an exemption from the control of another. 
It is an environment. 

The question of liberty, independence, freedom, is 
important, but the question as to what we propose to 
do with our freedom is more important. A free man 
may be a useless or a bad man. We do not minimize 
the importance of the opportunity that freedom gives, 
but the wise man never stops with gaining an oppor- 
tunity. He goes on to seize it. 

The thought of the world, which for a long time was 
concentrated upon the best ways in which to use free- 
dom, now has gone back to the prior question of gain- 
ing freedom. ; 

We are engaged in a war for freedom. Almost every 
day brings us some new illustration of what happens 
when men and nations lose their freedom. Europe 
today is like a voleano ready to erupt. The restraints 
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imposed by military conquerors never have been more 
strict and more brutal than they are in the twentieth 
century. Only when men lose their freedom do they 
sense how precious a thing it is. They see clearly that 
freedom is worth living for, and worth dying for. 

In subsequent editorials, we will outline a few of the 
things involved in each of the Four Freedoms. 

Deeper than the political and the economic questions 
involved in securing and in defending the Four Free- 
doms are religious questions. Unless they are understood 
no freedom is secure. 


ENTHUSIASM FOR RATIONING 


OMETHING new comes to us in a letter of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr written from England and published 
in Christianity and Crisis. 

Dr. Niebuhr contrasts the satisfaction with ration- 
ing (not to say enthusiasm for it) that he found im 
Britain, in contrast with complaints about it in this 
country. It is, he tells us, as if the blitz had developed 
a strong communal sense in Britain. “I doubt whether 
this is due,” he writes, “to any better handling of the 
matter in Britain, though the program of rationing has 
undoubtedly been perfected by trial and error beyond 
the present arrangements in America. I have several 
times heard not the poor but the comfortable commend 
the system for its ‘justice.’ They felt that a rationing 
scheme which gave rich and poor roughly the same 
ability to secure the essentials of life had its advantages 
over the previous free market. Quite a number have 
even expressed the hope that some elements of the 
rationing scheme would never be abandoned.” 

With that willingness to put up with deprivations 
there seems to go a great urgency about all war work. 
That is why some observers insist that the Axis could 
not have rendered a greater service to us than to drop 
a few bombs on us. 


ANOTHER EDITOR RETIRES 


HEN Sue C. Yerkes retired as editor of the 
Friends Intelligencer of Philadelphia, the Board 
of Management paid high tribute to her success in 
bringing all phases of a varied Quaker testimony into 
the columns of the paper. “It has resulted in a publica- 
tion of broad vision and wide appeal,” the Board said. 
As we think of the many crises that come to every 
paper, we appreciate the comment of the Board. “Her 
humor and gaiety have never failed to rise to any crisis, 
from recalcitrant writers or touchy readers to draughty 
windows and misbehaving furnaces.” 
She has been an able editor and a fine comrade. 
Religious journalism is richer because she has labored 
in this great field. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Religious Press. Month—October, 1943—will be 
observed by all Protestant journals and most Prot- 
estant churches, and is likely to wake up the denomina- 
tions to the crucial importance of backing church 
papers. 
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Between the Thunder and the Sun’ 


Cornelius Greenway 


HERE is an interlude in this sermon’s title. It is 

the period between the thunder and the sun, 
between the noise and the return of the sun’s healing 
light. That period plays an important part in this 
daily life of ours. Therefore, together let us meditate 
on that interlude and see if we can’t squeeze all the 
goodness out of it and apply it to our own daily living. 

Some 2,400 years ago there lived a man, who had 
been an exile in a foreign land. He was a Jew who, 
along with thousands of other Jews, had been captured 
by the Macedonians and taken to the native land of 
his enemies, there to labor for his foreign masters. 
It was this heavyhearted exile who perpetuated his 
attitude toward his life’s interlude by writing the now 
well-known 137th Psalm. Notice that the past tense 
is used in that depressing psalm. It clearly indicates 
that it was not written during the march into exile, 
but some time after the writer’s release from captivity. 
The author of the 137th Psalm tells us how he and 
his fellow countrymen sat down by the rivers of 
Babylon. The fact that he uses the plural of river 
indicates that it was not the great and deep River 
Euphrates at which he and his sojourners sat down, but 
the banks of the many canals and streams that criss- 
crossed the whole of Mesopotamia. 

They had carried with them into the land of exile 
their musical instruments. As long as one can squeeze 
from a burdened heart a bit of song, just that long can 
he find courage to keep plugging in spite of life’s bitter- 
est blows. But so intense was the grief of those unfor- 
tunate exiles that they cared not to run their nimble 
fingers over the strings of their silent harps, but instead 
hung them on the branches of the willow trees grow- 
ing near those riverbanks. 

“By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. We hanged 
our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof.” 

Their foreign masters asked these unfortunate exiles 
to sing their native songs, and the mournful answer 
came, “How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land?” Their hearts were heavy with loneliness for 
their homeland, and all the familiar objects. These 
exiles were allowed to sing; as a matter of fact, they 
were urged to sing, but they could not; they refused. 
“How could we sing in a foreign land?” All this 
happened 2,400 years ago. Some may say, “Why bring 
the long dead past to light? What is your purpose? 
Why spend our precious time this morning on what 
happened 2,400 years ago to the captives who sat 
beneath their silent harps suspended from the willows 
planted by the banks of the many waters in faraway 
Mesopotamia? What of it?” 

I do this because history repeats itself and history 
also teaches. Today there are millions upon millions 
of men and women whose hearts are heavy with grief 


*Sermon preached at the union service of the Flatbush, 
New York, Protestant churches, July 25, 1943. 


and loneliness. These millions are not all captives of 
foreign masters either. There are many American men 
and women who today are seated by their figurative 
riverbanks beneath their mute instruments of music. 
They cannot, they will not, therefore, squeeze from 
their mournful hearts a single note of music—unless 
it be a doleful one. It is difficult to sing a new song 
in a foreign land! It is hard to release from a heavy 
heart musical notes. But the hope of getting one’s 
feet on solid ground has its beginning in just such an 
undertaking. Mute harps and heavy hearts will never 
bring one the rainbow of hope, but, rather, a long and 
destructive period of self-pity that corrodes all that is 
best and finest in oneself. 

In most Sunday schools and Christian homes one 
will find a picture of Christ on his knees. It is the 
print made from the famous painting of Christ in the 
Garden by Hoffman. The original hangs in the mor- 
tuary chapel of the Riverside Church. Why has that 
particular picture such a universal appeal? Because 
it shows the trying interlude between the thunder and 
the sun—Christ with a crushed heart on his knees, 
ahead of him an empty but waiting cross and, beyond 
that, the blessed Easter morning with its great promise 
that after the storms of life come the realities of 
immortality. Hoffman’s picture has such a universal 
appeal because so many of us see in it—ourselves! We 
look at it and ery out, “O God, that is where I belong 
—on my knees, looking up into thy face.” 

And the words of the glorious 149th Psalm spring 
up in our hearts and cause there a great flutter. We 
pick up the harps, all too long silent, and from their 
strings we pluck new music and we too say, “Praise ye 
the Lord. Sing unto the Lord a new song.” Harold J. 
Laski, in his book just off the press, Reflections on 
the Revolutions of Our Time, gives us this very timely 
reminder: “It is in the months between now and our 
victory that we have to take those vital decisions upon 
which depends our power to use it for great purposes.” 

In other words, it depends upon our use of the 
interlude between the thunder and the sunlight. Some 
of you may have read, these last few weeks, Lieut. 
James C. Whittaker’s book, We Thought We Heard 
the Angels Sing. It is an odyssey of the birth of a 
man’s faith in God. Whittaker was a member of the 
Rickenbacker Party. For twenty-one days Eddie 
Rickenbacker and his seven associates drifted on tiny 
rubber rafts on the restless Pacific Ocean. Among the 
eight brave souls was a freckle-faced red-haired youth. 
John Bartek is his name, and he comes from Freehold, 
New Jersey. He owned a pocket-sized, khaki-bound 
New Testament. The second day adrift, early in the 
evening, Bartek was seen reading his New Testament. 

His face was as solemn as an owl. The setting sun 
played on his red hair, and no one made fun of him 
because he read his Bible. When one reads the story 
of these men facing despair, death, and huge ocean 
waves, one wonders what sustained their courage— 
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what made them face for twenty-one days their de- 
ferred hopes. It was the contents of that khaki-bound 
New Testament. At the close of each day the eight 
men would pull their rafts together and hold a sort of 
spiritual retreat on the great, restless Pacific Ocean. 
They found. courage and strength in that dark and 
stormy 21-day interlude. They leaned on God’s Pres- 
ence. They sang a new song in a foreign land. They 
played on their harps of faith. 

It was John Bartek who comforted the dying Sergt. 
Alexander T. Kaczncarezyk when, with his hoarse 
voice, he read to the dying youth: “Take therefore no 
thought for the morrow: for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself.” Bartek changed 
places and went on the smaller raft in order to be with 
the sergeant during the latter’s last moments. He 
prayed for him and with him. He released a new song 
in a strange land, and as a result one of the eight men 
found God on a rubber raft. Today he plans to study 
for the Christian ministry. He squeezed out of that 
21-day interlude of despair, hunger and thirst a bind- 
ing faith in a God who stands in the shadows, keeping 
watch over his own. 

Some may have read the amazing adventure of 
Vern Haugland, 6 feet 3 inches tall. This 35-year-old 
American war correspondent was riding in a Martin 
B-26 medium bomber. He had been chosen by the 
Associated Press to cover Australia and New Guinea. 
The pilot lost his bearings over the New Guinea coast. 
Then a storm overtook that army plane. While the 
plane was in full speed the order was given to the crew 
and the hitch-hiking war correspondent to jump, for 
dear life’s sake. Haugland had never experienced a 
parachute jump before, but jump he did and, after a 
dizzy and swinging drop of a mile over the Owen Stan- 
ley region, he landed in a treetop. And now began for 
him the interlude between the storm and the sunlight. 

It lasted forty-two long and dreary days. He 
stumbled his way through dense forests, waded rapid 
streams, fought the intense solitude hemming him in 
on all sides, and at long last he reached a village where 
the natives took care of him. Later on he was flown 
to Port Moresby as a hospital case. It was there that 
General MacArthur, surrounded by his staff of public 
relations officers, pinned on the blouse of the emaciated 
war correspondent the decoration of the Silver Star. 
For forty-two days Haugland stumbled toward light 
and release and, in his stirring book, Letter from New 
Guinea, he tells us that he learned to sing a new song 
in a foreign land. He did not sit beneath his willow 
trees, beneath his mute harp. For forty-two days in 
a strange land he sang, “The Lord is my shepherd; I 
shall not want. He watches over me.” And he emerged 
from the tangled wilderness with a firm and a new 
faith. 

God was found on the rubber rafts in the Pacific; a 
newspaper war correspondent found his shepherd in 
the jungle of New Guinea. 

I have just finished reading Matthew Josephson’s 
superb biography of that great poet and liberal, Victor 


Hugo. His was a long life dotted with great and many 


glorious achievements and with long periods of dark 
Three times he was exiled. 


He lost several fortunes. His closest friends betrayed 
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him, split his heart. In later life—away from his be- 
loved Paris—banished from his native land—on a 
foreign island—he learned to sing a new song. Victor 
Hugo refused to sit beneath the willow trees, refused 
to mufflle his harp. But he struck his mighty instru- 
ment of music and released from it prose and poetry 
that heartened his burdened countrymen at home and 
abroad. He restored to them the upward look and 
traced against the dark sky of France, God—vivid 
rainbow of hope. 

He released from his exiled heart songs that set a 
people free. “Sing unto the Lord a new song.” And 
how Victor Hugo sang, even in a foreign land where he 
was not very welcome! Victor Hugo did not find his 
God in a rubber boat, did not find the Good Shepherd 
in the jungles of New Guinea. He found his new song 
on the islands of Guernsey and Jersey. Hugo, in spite 
of his old age, and the experiences of a triple exile, 
seemed to have the strength of a driven man. He 
released from his exiled heart such works as Contempla- 
tions, The Legend of the Time, Les Misérables, Toilers 
of the Sea, The Man Who Laughs, and innumerable 
poems and political pamphlets. He who was the famous 
victim of injustice made himself an advocate-general 
of oppressed humanity everywhere in the world! He 
wrote to the Great Emancipator two or three times, 
and in 1865 Abraham Lincoln sent to the prisoner on 
Guernsey Island an autographed photograph that he 
had inscribed, “To Victor Hugo, Abraham Lincoln.” 

Where did Hugo find his herculean strength? Where 
did he see the light that guided his feet on foreign 
islands? His notebooks are filled with numerous com- 
ments that he leaned heavily on God.- In one of his 
many letters to those who were prone to despair, who 
sought the somber shadows of the willow trees, who 
muffled their instruments of music, he wrote that “the 
days of the tyrants are always numbered.” Let me 
quote but one extract from one of his many letters: 

“Do you not see that it is all a chimera! Do you 
not see that December 2 is but an immense illusion, 
a pause, an entr’acte, a sort of painted curtain-drop 
behind which God, the miraculous stage manager, re- 
arranges and sets up the scenery for the last act, the 
supreme and triumphant act of the French Revolu- 
tion! Mistakingly, you gaze at the curtain, you look 
at the figures painted upon the thick canvas, noticing 
the nose of one, the epaulettes of another, the big saber 
of a third—the whole group of caricatures and scepters 
—and you take this to be the reality!] But do you not 
hear the muffled sound of One who comes and goes, 
do you not see the curtain already trembling with the 
breath of him who stands already behind it!” 

Victor Hugo leaned on God, his trust was not in 
Napoleon the Little. Today there are many millions 
of Christians who tremble at the names of Hitler, 
Mussolini, Tojo, Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill. They 
have no trust in God—the God who is the Great Stage 
Manager, who always takes the side of the oppressed, 
and always wins. Why put one’s trust in men who 
walk this earth for but a fleeting time when we have 
God to lean on, to look up to, to place our aching 
and tired hearts in his great healing and strength-giving 
hands? 

God who stood by the exiles of 2,400 years ago; God 
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who knelt with Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane 
and gave his son the strength and courage to walk 
up to his waiting and empty cross; God who was on 
the rubber rafts; God who walked with the war corre- 
spondent and made him feel that the Great Shep- 
herd, even in the jungle of New Guinea, was near, and 
that he would not want; God who gave Victor Hugo the 
gift of making liberty-loving men and women through- 
out the length and breadth of the world look up and 
smile in spite of the dictators’ brutal treatment—that 
same God is still the world’s stage manager, who re- 
arranges and sets up the scenery for the last act. 

If that conviction is allowed to take root in our 
sorely tried hearts; if we refuse to seek shelter beneath 
life’s willows; if we learn to sing a new song—even in a 
foreign land—God will come to us and he will stoop and 
take a long look in our tired faces and we, like Christ, 
will rise from our aching knees and say what countless 
millions of Christians have said before, “I sought the 
Lord, and he heard me, and delivered me.” God never 
fails, it is we who fail... It is we who do not make 
good use of the interludes between life’s thunders and 
sunshines. 

Last Monday the Eternal City of Rome was 
bombed. It brought heartache not only to faithful 
Catholics, but to all men and women who believe in 
the universal fatherhood of God and in the universal 
brotherhood of man. The Vatican is not more sacred 
than an English cathedral or a Belgian chapel. A 
church is the house of God no matter what its size 
or where it stands. It is very precious and sacred to 
those who worship in it. Rome, however, is rich in 
Christian history. Those who have read The Robe 
will always remember that chapter about the Big 
Fisherman and his fellow Christians meeting in the 
catacombs—the very catacombs that had been the 
cemetery for the persecuted Jews. Rome is not sacred 
to Catholics only, but to all those who profess to 
believe in the teachings of the Lord Jesus. It is the 
Holy City of Christians the world over. There the 
earliest Christians were persecuted, there their bodies 
were thrown before the lions and tigers. 

In Rome, Christian men and women were used as 
living candles. In Rome, the first Christians found 
shelter in the sanctuaries in its underground passages. 
Beautiful Christian basilicas, the world’s most beautiful 
masterpieces of the art, are in Rome. Christianity’s 
choicest treasures since the apostolic age are to be seen 
in ancient Rome. 

Last Monday the thunder of war broke loose over 
that ancient Christian city—the cradle of Christianity. 
All over the world Christians, Catholic'and Protestant, 
felt the sharp sword of pain in their hearts. I do not 
know how many of you have read the letter the pope 
wrote two days after the bombing of Rome to Cardinal 
Marchetti-Salvagianni, who is the vicar-general of 
Rome. There is not a cry of revenge in that whole 
letter, but, instead, the perfect attitude that one has 
the right to expect from one who is a_ professed 
Christian leader. 

The pope in that letter reminded Christians to 
make good use of the dark and trying interlude between 
the thunder and the sun. Listen to the words of him 
who is the recognized head of millions of Christians 
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throughout the length and breadth of the world. The 
pope wrote: “Remember that hate never engendered 
peace and that resentment retards the day of peaceful 
reunion and makes it less certain and less secure. 
Show now, as never before, the intensity of the proof 
of that hope for which the Apostle of the Gentiles 
once wrote to your forefathers. May Christian resigna- 
tion make sorrow and privation acceptable to you, may 
disaster before you serve to purify your soul, to expiate 
your sins and ‘to return or to draw closer to our Lord.” 

This is a Christian’s call to all who are living be- 
tween the thunder and the sun. Return to God, let 
us draw closer to him. Let us not be deaf to the 
muffled sound of One who comes and goes. Let us 
open our eyes that they may behold the curtain 
already trembling with the breath of him, our God, 
who stands behind it. When peace and sanity once 
more have returned to our troubled hearts may we 
not say of ourselves: “By the rivers of Babylon, there 
we sat down; yea, we wept. We hanged our harps 
upon the willows. How could we sing the Lord’s song 
in a foreign land?” Rather may our children say of 
us: “Praise the Lord! They sang unto the Lord a 
new song.” God is a tried refuge, a present help in 
trouble. Therefore let us not fear. Let us begin and 
end each day on our knees, and I assure you we 
eventually shall rise again stronger in faith, in body, 
and in mind. 

When the house is dark we do not try to sweep 
away its darkness with a broom; we light a candle. 
Today there is great darkness in the world; let us light 
the candle of faith. It will bring us that inner peace 
that enables us to trust in God’s ultimate triumph. 
Then the shadows will lift and the Great Shepherd 
will walk with us as he walked with the exiles of 2,400 
years ago; as he was with Christ in that dark garden; 
as he was on the rubber rafts in the Pacific Ocean; as 
he was with the American newspaper correspondent in 
New Guinea; as he was with Lincoln, with Victor Hugo; 
as he is this hour with the tried pope in Rome. Our 
God is not bankrupt of help. 


WHEN FROM THE BONDS 


When from the bonds of flesh and fleshly things 
These scarred and worn-out forms at last are free, 
To what mysterious portal death now brings 
The liberated spirit, mortals cannot see. 
By what unknown boundaries concealed 
These souls, released by death, henceforth will dwell 
To human minds has never been revealed, 
No word nor sign has ever come to tell. 
And yet we know that beauty cannot die, 
That truth and goodness are not made of clay; 
A soul’s nobility does not rely 
On mortal mold to make it last alway, 
And he who has aspired worthily 
Has won the gift of immortality. 
Una W. Harsen 


—_—— 
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SIX PILLARS OF PEACE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A most noteworthy contribution toward solution of problems that 
cause world wars has been made by the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, instituted by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
This is the sixth of a series of articles that deals with the “Six Pillars of Peace,” the 
fundamentals which the Commission declares underlie the solution of world problems 
to ensure a just and durable peace after victory. 


By JOSEPH H. BALL 


United States Senator from Minnesota 


HE Fifth Pillar in the Commission’s statement is: 

“The peace must establish procedures for con- 
trolling military establishments everywhere.” 

There are several basic and deep-rooted causes of 
war. But the immediate cause of all of the great wars 
of modern times has been either aggression or fear of 
aggression. The majority of Christian nations wanting 
peace have been forced into 
armament races by a few na- 


even consider giving up the right to create unlimited 
armaments for national defense. Realistically, it is 
doubtful whether nations will give up that right until 
such a collective security system has proven that it 
can protect individual nations against aggression. 
The overwhelming majority of individual citizens 
obey our laws without any coercion. Yet we recognize 
the need of policemen to con- 
trol that minority who recog- 


tions whose power-hungry lead- 
ers were arming for conquest. 
The result has been a powder 
keg of heavily armed nations 
waiting only for the match 
of a border incident or a shift 
in alliances to explode 
war. Procedures and machin- 


ery to free all nations, great III. 
and small, from the constant 
fear of aggression are essential IV. Assurance, 


to a lasting peace. 

A system of collective secu- 
rity as implied in the Fifth Pillar, 
functioning under the United 
Nations political organization 
of the First Pillar, is the key- 
stone of the world peace struc- 
ture. We must implement every 
one of the six pillars, but it 


into | 
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. Political collaboration between 


the United Nations and ulti- 
mately all nations. 


. Collaboration on economic and 


financial matters of world-wide 
import. 

Adaptation of the world’s treaty 
structure to changing conditions. 


through  interna- 
tional organization, of ultimate 
autonomy for subject peoples. 


. Control of armaments. 


. Establishment of the principle 
of the rights of peoples every- 
where to intellectual and reli- 
gious liberty. 


nize no moral obligation to the 
community. Similarly, on the 
international level there must 
be some force to control those 
outlaw nations whose _ leaders 
recognize no moral obligation 
to the world community. No 
nation, however aggressive, will 
start a war against overwhelm- 
ing odds. Therefore, a necessary 
corollary to real disarmament 
by nations must be the creation 
of an international military force 
sufficiently strong to stop aggres- 
sion by such outlaw nations. 
The United Nations should 
begin now organizing the peace. 
Disunity is already developing 
and as the day of victory nears 
and the pressure of immediate 


would be futile to attempt the lengthy task of solving 
world economic problems, raising subject peoples to 
self-governing status and fostering education, intel- 
lectual and spiritual freedom throughout the world 
if it must be done in an international atmosphere of 
insecurity and fear, magnified by the terrifying and 
ever-increasing destructive force of modern war. 

A workable system of international security is the 
first step toward permanent peace and is, furthermore, 
the only condition under which individual nations will 


and common danger relaxes, that disunity is likely to 
increase rather than decrease. 

With these facts in mind, two Democratic and 
two Republican senators have introduced Senate Reso- 
lution 114, which urges our country to take the lead in 
forming now a United Nations organization to establish 
machinery for peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes and to provide for the assembly of a United Na- 
tions military force to be used for the sole purpose of 
stopping future attempts at military aggression. 
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Biennial Universalist Conventions 


To Be Held at the 


Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, October 19, 20, 21 


HE biennial 

conventions of 
the Universalist 
Church of America 
will be held at the 
Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, New 
York City, October 
19, 20 and 21. Con- 
ferences, study 
groups and seminars 
have been elimi- 
nated or cut to a 
minimum so that the 
necessary business 
of the organizations 
may be crowd- 
ed into three 
days instead of 
the six - day 
period of nor- 
mal times. A 
prominent fea- 
ture of this wartime convention will be 
worship services under the leadership 
of Dr. Lee S. McCollester, convention 
chaplain. 

In presenting the program for this 

greatly abbreviated session the Board 
of Trustees of the Universalist Church, 
after conference with representatives 
of the auxiliary organizations, issued 
the following statement: 


Col. Louis Annin Ames 
President of the U.C.A., who will 
welcome delegates to his home church 


This is the situation that confronts us. 


The White House and the Office of 
Emergency Management have placed in 
our hands urgent requests that we “curtail the use of common 
carrier travel wherever possible,” inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment is “going to need all the carrier capacity and strength 
it can muster to meet our essential military and business 
travel needs.” As patriotic citizens we Universalists desire 
to comply not merely with the definite regulations of the 
Government but also with the spirit of its request. 

Therefore, the Board of Trustees has voted that the con- 
vention, to be devoted solely to the transaction of necessary 
business, not to exceed three days in length, shall be held 
at the regular time, October 19-21, in the City of New York, 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity. The inspirational 
and educational features of other years, seminars, group con- 
ferences, mass meetings and the like, which have stimulated 
large attendance, will be eliminated or reduced to a bare 
minimum. 

A quorum of at least twenty-five voting members from 


not less than seven states will be necessary for the trans- | 


action of business. We do not desire or expect to reduce 
the legal membership of the convention to that minimum, 
nor is it necessary in order to comply with the request of 
the Government. We have no power to change the consti- 


Church of the Divine Paternity 


tutional right of attendance of any people, such as general 
and state officials, ministers, and lay delegates from parishes, 
who constitute the legal membership of the convention. Any 
limitation of such attendance must be self-imposed. We 
simply state the situation, our plan for meeting it, and leave 
the decision of whether to go or stay to the judgment of 
our people. 

Tuesday morning, October 19, the sessions will 
begin with business meetings of the Association of 
Universalist Women and the General Sunday School 
Association. Both meetings will be held at the church 
at 9:30. From 11:45 to 12 Mrs. Elsie Oakes Barber 
will lead a general worship service. The women and 
the Sunday school people will continue their business 
from two o’clock in the afternoon until five. At 5:15 
comes the opening of the convention of the Universalist 
Church of America with prayer by Chaplain 
‘ McCollester. 

Dr. Max A. Kapp, Canton, New York, will 
open the evening worship service. Dr. Isaac V. 
Lobdell of Attleboro, Massachusetts, will extend 
a welcome to new ministers, and the occasional 
sermon will be preached by Rev. Gustav H. 
Ulrich of Outlaw’s Bridge, North Carolina. The 
meeting will close with the biennial offering for 
the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund. 
An informal reception for the. dele- 
gates will follow. 

From 9 to 9:45 Wednesday morn- 
ing, the Ministers’ Association will 
hold a business meeting. The gen- 
eral worship service for the next 
quarter hour will be led by Dr. E. C. 
Reamon of Syracuse, New York. 


From 10 to 10:40 
Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins will present 
his | superintend- 
ent’s report. Busi- 
ness meetings of 
ministers, women 
and Sunday 
school associa- 
tions will then be 
resumed until the 
luncheon hour. 
The Universalist 
Church of Amer- 
ica will go into 
business _ session 
for the entire 
afternoon period. 
The evening 


Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, Minister, 
Church of the Divine Paternity — 
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meeting will take the form of a town meeting, at which 
will be presented a joint statement of the Social Service, 
International Church Extension and International 
Commissions on “Our Task.” The statement will be 
not merely a reiteration of principle but also will con- 
tain proposals for concrete action by individual Univer- 
salists and organized groups. 

With the exception of the general worship period 
led by Chaplain McCollester from 11:45 to 12, all day 
Thursday will be given to Universalist church business. 
The conventions will close at an evening service of 
worship and communion at which Rev. Benjamin B. 
Hersey, minister of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
will preside. During this service there will be a presen- 
tation and dedication of a Roll of Honor of Universalist 
men and women in the armed services and a rededica- 


tion message by Dr. Robert Cummins. 
Leen 2 AER 


George Wallace Penniman 
Herbert E. Benton 


George W. Penniman was born July 27, 1857, at Stough- 
ton, Massachusetts, the son of Amos and Elizabeth Penniman. 
He received his A.B. degree from Tufts in 1879, went into 
teaching, returned and took his B.D. and A.M. in 1889. 

On September 20, 1887, at Somerville, Massachusetts, he 
married Alice E. Hale. 

His pastorates were: Annisquam, Massachusetts, 1889- 
1894; Southbridge, Massachusetts, 1894-1902; St. Albans, 
Vermont, 1902-1904; Peabody Massachusetts, 1904-1918; 
Monson, Massachusetts, 1918-1928. 

He died June 29 and his funeral services were held July 5, 
Dean Lee S. McCollester officiating. 

We are glad to have this beautiful appreciation by Dr. 


Benton. 
Tue Eprror 


LL that has been written in appreciative honor of 
A George Wallace Penniman accords with my own 
knowledge of him, extending over many years. 

He came to his first pastorate in Annisquam, 
Massachusetts, my own home village, while I was 
attending the Gloucester High School. Perhaps there 
is no more impressionable period in a boy’s life. 
Furthermore, Dr. Penniman was the only minister I 
had known at all intimately, since, with the exception 
of the Sunday school, the village church had been 
closed for years. 

There was something in this man, his understanding 
of boys perhaps, that caught my affection and trust. 
Henceforth, until my own college days, I was often 
in his home. He and his good wife were very good 
to me. 

Never have I known a man more genuine, more 
sincere, more devoted to the highest and best in life. 

He was, as has been said, a profound scholar. I 
recall a remark he once made to me: “Herbert, if you 
get a thorough grounding in Greek and Latin roots 
you will have a command of the English language.” 

Yet his scholarship and his transparent idealism 
made him no recluse. His was no cloistered existence. 
Dr. Scott calls him a “saint.” But his was the human 
variety. He lived close to the great throbbing heart 
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of the world. His sympathies were deep and broad, 
his thoughtful kindness inexhaustible. 

His hatred of war was deep. An incident at one 
of the meetings of our young people’s society is in- 
delibly impressed upon me. He was reading, with 
gusto, from Lowell’s Bigelow Papers. And I can hear 
now the resonance of his voice as he cried, “As for war, 
I call it murder; there you have it plain and flat. I 
don’t need to go no furder than my Testymint fur 
that.” 

Because of his modesty and naturally retiring dis- 
position some have considered him overserious. But 
his sense of humor was vivid and keenly appreciative 
of a joke. His hearty laugh was infectious. That he 
was sincerely loved by his parishioners, and that his 
work with them was permanently constructive, is 
evidenced by the subsequent history of the church. 
Under his leadership it snapped out of its long lethargy 
so effectively that never since has it been without a 
settled minister. 

Regretful, indeed, were these village friends when 
he resigned. I have in mind the letter my mother wrote 
to me to tell me of this real calamity as it appeared 
to her. 

Although she worked as superintendent of the Sun- 
day school for many years and consequently saw much 
of every minister who came and went, none held :a 
higher place in her esteem than he of whom we are 
thinking. 

I want to stress this fact: That the humble place 
he played in denominational affairs indicated no lack 
of competence to fill high stations. I have always been 
confident that had he wished to assume the rank of 
leader in church affairs he would have been recognized 
as one of our greatest men and would have been 
selected for high office. But he was a man of different 
mold, and preferred the more humble path. 

Yet in that realm where all human beings hear the 
judgment of the All-wise, we may be very sure that 
George Wallace Penniman will be called to large 
service because he was so faithful in that which was 
less. 


To every man there openeth 
A way, and ways and a way; 
And the high soul seeks the high way 
And the low soul seeks the low, 
And in between on the misty flats 
The rest drift to and fro; 
But to every man there openeth a high way and a low 
And every man decideth 
Which way his soul shall go. 
JoHn OxENHAM 


George Wallace Penniman was one of the “high 
souls,” and as such we shall always be grateful we 
have known and loved him. 


City Councilman Harry Davenport of Pompton 
Lakes, New Jersey, got a letter from the local American 
Legion Post: “You are invited to be one of the speakers 
at our Memorial Day meeting. The program will in- 
clude a talk by the mayor, recitation of Lincoln's 
Gettysburg speech by a high. school pupil, your. talk 


_ and then the firing squad.”—T'me. 
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A North Carolina Institute 


Gustav H. Ulrich 


HE 1943 North Carolina Universalist Institute was 

held at the Shelter Neck Institute grounds on 
August 20, 21 and 22. Attendance was above expecta- 
tions, conferences were of a high order, and the co- 
operative spirit and fellowship were satisfying, enrich- 
ing and enjoyable. 

The general theme for this year’s institute was 
“The Family.” Of the forty-two persons attending, 
there were five family groups with ten children ranging 
in age from four months to twelve years, fifteen young 
people and seventeen adults. 

As the members of the Institute arrived on Friday 
they chose their rooms, deposited the eatables, which 
included fryers, hams, vegetables, cakes, etc., and 
started cleaning up their quarters for habitation. The 
first meal was served at six o’clock, with many volun- 
teers helping Mrs. Lilly Belle Brummit get it ready. 

Following supper the group met for a discussion of 
purposes of the Institute and such simple organization 
as was necessary for the administration and functioning 
of the group as a whole. 

The fourfold purpose was stated as follows: 


1. Better understanding of the full meaning of family life. 

2. Finding ways and means of enriching our personal con- 
tributions to the family circles. 

3. Strengthening the sense of relationship between our- 
selves and the Highest Good. 

4. A co-operative experience in living. 

Miss Elithe Outlaw was elected secretary-treasurer. 

The first conference, led by Miss Virginia Ward, on 
“The Family in Wartime,” gave us an interesting insight 
into the many complex problems caused by the reloca- 
tion of families in military and war-industry areas. As 
co-ordinator of Family Life Program for the city of 
Wilmington and New Hanover County, Miss Ward had 
a rich background of knowledge and experience to 
share with the group. Following the discussion a 
sound movie, “Children in Wartime Britain,” was 
shown. 

Mrs. Lilly Belle Brummit led the closing worship 
and prayer service. 

A short time of group singing of well-loved songs 
and then to bed—with, of course, a few groups staying 
up for further discussions. 

For some, Saturday morning started with a swim 
in the North East-Cape Fear River at seven o’clock, 
and for all, the day started with the early devotions 
at seven-thirty m the chapel led by Rev. Gustav H. 
Ulrich. Then breakfast, clean up, some preparations 
for dinner. The first morning conference, on “Your 
Child’s Religion,’ was led by Mrs. Rebecca MclL. 
Ulrich. This was an extremely practical and inspiring 
conference and, as was the case with all conferences of 
the Institute, called forth much discussion, with rich 
contributions coming from the group. 

The second morning conference, on “The Rural 
Family,” was led by Mr. Ulrich. Urban and rural 


family life were compared, with special emphasis 
placed on the farm family as differentiated from the 
city or town and village family. Problems and oppor- 
tunities of farm families in our specific area were 
brought up and discussed by the group, and the basic 
needs of more adequate educational, recreational and 
social opportunities were emphasized. 

One of the richest contributions to the Institute 
was made by Rabbi Mordecai M. Thurman of Temple 
Israel, Wilmington, North Carolina, on Saturday after- 
noon. His subject was “The Jewish Family.” Rabbi 
Thurman gave us a brilliantly condensed history of 
the development of family life in early Biblical times, 
in the Talmudic Era, in medieval and modern times. 
His description of religious rites and forms and customs 
was fascinating. The animated question-and-answer 
and discussion period which followed brought all of us 
into a closer understanding of each other. 

Saturday night’s meeting was in the form of a panel 
discussion on the subject, “The Practice and Expe- 
rience of Religion in the Family.” The panel was 
made up of Mrs. Steve Wilkins, representing the 
mothers with preschool children; of James Ward, repre- 
senting fathers (Mr. Ward is connected with the Farm 
Security Administration and has administrative respon- 
sibilities covering an area of twenty-seven counties) ; 
of Mrs. Jessie Grigg, co-ordinator, Family Life Com- 
munity Program, Raleigh, North Carolina, represent- 
ing the social worker (Mrs. Grigg’s contribution 
throughout the Institute was a marked one); of 
William Sutton, representing the Sunday school super- 
intendents; of Miss Rachel Robinson, representing 
primary school teachers; and of Miss Phoebe Harper, 
representing the Youth group. Mr. Ulrich was chair- 
man of the panel. The panel discussion sought to bring 
together and unify the previous conferences. Con- 
tributions from all members of the panel and from 
the group were rich and meaningful, leading to the 
conclusion that the practice and experience of high 
religion in the family depends on the parents and 
adults of the family expressing through their acts and 
attitudes and dispositions that which is worthy and 
ennobling; that our children learn more from what they 
feel and experience in the home than from what is 
taught or preached to them. 

Mrs. Lucille Ward Mossbeck led in the closing 
worship period. 

Sunday morning again started with a dip in the 
river. Breakfast followed, after which a meeting of 
the entire group discussed the institute experience, 
heard the treasurer’s report and made plans for next 
year’s institute. It was unanimously voted that next 
year we have a whole week’s institute about the third 
week in June and that, if possible, we have a week-end 
retreat in the late summer or early fall. 

Much credit for the smooth running of the kitchen 
and for delightful meals was due to Mrs. Sally Wilkins 
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Blanchard and Mrs. Lilly Belle Brummit, who super- 
vised the various committees in charge of preparing the 
food and cleaning up afterwards. There was no paid 
help. Each did his own work, and no one missed 
a conference because of having to cook or clean up. 
We attempted to relate every job to the purposes of 
the Institute, and the glad co-operative spirit in which 
every responsibility was met by all the members of 
the Institute was without question one of the religious 
experiences that will remain with us. 

Members of the Institute made a contribution of 
$1.50 per person where only one member of the family 
was present. Where more than one member came from 
the same family a contribution of $1.00 was made, with 
smaller contributions for children under nine. Includ- 
ing the offering made during the worship service on 
Sunday, a total of $38.50 was contributed. Expenses, 
which included mimeographing, paper and postage, and 
food staples and ice, were in the vicinity of $15.00. Of 
the surplus, $10.00 was voted to the Shelter Neck 
Property Committee; money was appropriated for the 
purchase of books to be circulated among those inter- 
ested in using Outlaw’s Bridge Community Library as 
a mailing center; and the remainder was kept for next 
year’s institute. 

There was a splendid congregation at the Sunday 
morning service of worship made up of members of 
the Institute and members of the Shelter Neck church 
and community. Mr. Ulrich preached on “The Power 
of Religion.” 

Following the service “dinner on the grounds” was 
the closing happy experience of the Institute, after 
which all joined in the labors of closing up the buildings 
and the property. 

All present missed Mr. and Mrs. John H. Williams, 
Mrs. Glennie Outlaw, Rev. and Mrs. O. E. Bryant and 
Rey. and Mrs. W. H. Skeels, and were sorry it was not 
possible for them to be with us. 


Face This Problem of Religious 
Education 


Carl H. Olson 


ORMAL children require education in every area in 
which development is desired. If religious devel- 
opment is desired, there must be religious education. 
The public schools of our country, at which attend- 
ance is compulsory, are not equipped or permitted to 
present positive religious education in most states. A 
law of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, prescribes that “at least ten verses from the 
Holy Bible shall be read, or caused to be read, without 
comment, at the opening of each and every public 
school upon each and every school day by the teacher 
in charge.” Any educational element in such a pro- 
cedure is purely coincidental. Therefore, the enroll- 
ment of your child in a public school cannot be re- 
garded as fulfillment of parental responsibility in 
religious education. 
The neighborhood church school, selected solely 
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upon a standard of geographical proximity, or upon a 


basis of social influences, may be, and often is, upon 


a lower level than the public school “ten verses with- 
out comment,” when judged by a standard of ability 
to recognize and utilize moral truths. There are very 
few church schools, outside of the liberal fold, which 
do not indoctrinate their pupils and “confirm” them— 
at a questionably early age—in allegiance to dogma 
which they will have to slough off if they ever attain 
the Universalist faith. Can any intelligent parent 
expect a normal child to reach a Universalist faith 
through training which avowedly or tacitly sets religion 
upon a basis of unquestioning adherence to belief in 
Jesus as God’s “only Son our Lord: who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary: 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried: he descended into hell; the third day he rose 
again from the dead: he ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty: 
from thence he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead”? I can hear some Universalist parents saying 
that their neighborhood church schools stress no such 
beliefs. Interesting, if true; but the fact remains that 
church schools exist to bring up children into the parent 
church and that the vast majority of churches hold to 
this Apostles’ Creed or to a derivative differing only 
slightly. Normal children cannot be thus indoctrinated 
and emerge from the experience unscathed as Univer- 
salists. Only the abnormal.child could do it! 

Nor can we expect a normal child to progress toward 
Universalism through Sabbath study of the colored 
texts supplied with the Sunday newspapers. The 
ethical and religious values of the funnies have been 
checked by many—‘weighed and found wanting” is 
the verdict, if memory serves rightly. But home study 
is preferable to the indoctrination of irrational super- 
stitions, if parents will equip themselves to fulfill their 
obligations. There are texts available which isolated 
Universalist families may use with profitable results 
where children are normal. 

There is only one course to be followed by parents 
with normal children whom they wish to receive re- 
ligious education leading toward the Universalist faith. 
That course is to see that these normal children are 
enrolled in a Universalist church school. And, if this 
Universalist church school needs improvement, the 
logical expectation is that Universalist parents will 
dedicate a portion of their time, talents and ability to 
this end. Can anyone challenge this conclusion? 


A man was sitting in a subway car, slowly shaking 
his head from side to side like a metronome. Finally 
the man opposite him asked him what he was doing 
that for. 

“So I can tell the time,” 

“Well, what time is it?” 

“Four-thirty,” said the man, still shaking his head. 

_“You’re wrong. It’s quarter of five.” 

“Oh, then, I must be slow,” he answered, speeding 

up.—Reader’s Digest. 


was the prompt reply. 
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A Christian Basis for Reconstruction 


By Fourteen British Churchmen 


The following is the text of a statement signed by fourteen 
British church leaders, including the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York and the Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 
made public in Great Britain and the United States, July 29, 
1943. 


E welcome unreservedly the statement issued by 

the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, instituted by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. We believe that 
the main principles stated are such as to commend 
themselves to Christian minds in this country, and 
we share the hope expressed by the Commission that 
combined action upon the basis of these principles 
will be taken by the United Nations. 

We agree in joyful recognition of the truth that God 
is the Creator of the world and the Father of all men, 
that he created men and nations for fellowship in his 
family, that his purpose is the supreme reality in 
human history, and that policies which depart from 
that purpose must eventually lead to failure and 
disaster. 

We must recognize that men do not put first among 
the objects of their ambition God’s purpose of universal 
fellowship; they put in the first place what they suppose 
to be their own several ‘interests, as individuals, as 
families, as classes in society, as nations, as races. From 
this self-seeking they can only be won by conversion 
to trust in the redeeming love of God. We agree with 
the American Commission that “the first and para- 
mount task of the Christian churches remains that of 
bringing more persons to subject their lives to the will 
of God as revealed in Jesus Christ.” 

Statesmen and governments have to act through 
and on behalf of men and women as they are now. 
Christians, while working primarily for the conversion 
of men’s hearts, must recognize that there is need to 
hold the selfish desires of men in check, and need also 
to subordinate force to law, while also seeking to secure 
that the law is just. For force, which when organized 
for the purpose of a nation is commonly called power, 
is a reality which exists and will continue to exist. 
Those who control it are under a perpetual temptation 
to use it for selfish ends. The lawless use of power for 
selfish ends will wreck all hopes of justice, fellowship 
and peace. 

All war is a manifestation of the sin of the world, 
and the first duty of the Christian is to understand it 
in the light of the divine purpose and judgment. This 
is conspicuously true of the present war, which is more 
than a conflict of nations; it is a conflict of faiths. Con- 
sequently, real victory in the war depends upon the 
clarity of our aims beyond the military defeat of the 
enemy, and the completeness and sincerity of our 
dedication to those aims. 


I 


We agree that “the peace must provide the political 
framework for a continuing collaboration of the United 
Nations and in due course of neutral and enemy 


nations.” We accept this as a goal, and believe that 
without delay institutional forms should be created of 
a kind that will not limit or frustrate the fullest 
development of political co-operation on a world-wide 
scale. 

We hold a that the achievement of such a world 
political organization will only be possible if the steps 
taken to accomplish it correspond to the most urgent 
necessities, so that it is the expression of a unity of 
action wrought out in facing the complex problems of 
world reconstruction. When the war ends in the vic- 
tory of the United Nations (and that it should so end 
we hold to be necessary for the preservation and, still 
more, for the improvement of our civilization) we 
shall be confronted with certain immediate and urgent 
needs, supreme among which will be the feeding of 
hungry people and the restoration of order. In the 
process of meeting the clamant needs we shall employ 
methods of co-operation likely to be of great value 
in developing the habit of co-operation in the new era. 

Moreover, we attach great importance to a vigor- 
ous dealing with the question of security, assuring to 
all peoples freedom from fear. Unless the nations are 
set free from the fear of repeated wars, other goals 
will remain unattainable. It is not part of our task as 
Christians to say how this hope should be realized, but 
it is our task to insist on its primary importance. 
Practical co-operation in the establishment of order in 
the period after the cessation of hostilities will point 
the way to further developments. In this co-operation 
the lead plainly must be taken by the four principal 
powers of the United Nations—the United States of 
America, the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, the 
Republic of China and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Not less plainly the responsible share to be 
taken by the smaller of the United Nations must be 
recognized. For any one of the United Nations to fail in 
supplying its share of contribution to the armed force 
required—a share proportionate to its population, 
wealth and strategic situation—would be shirking a 
manifest duty. This acceptance of a burden of respon- 
sibility by the United Nations should be preparatory 
to the inclusion not only of the neutral but also of the 
vanquished nations in the corporate system of world 
order as soon as political and psychological considera- 
tions permit. 

It will not be possible to deal with the many and 
vast problems affecting the whole world through a 
single international organization for world government; 
it may be best, as has been already suggested in several 
quarters, to have both functional and regional depart- 
ments beneath a supreme World Council. Interna- 
tional reconstruction demands probably not one coun- 
cil but several devoted to different aspects; there must 
be effective agencies of international justice and equity. 
It is in the actual co-operation of the United Nations 
in the service of all nations according to their need that 
we may best hope to find the way of continuing an 
order for the world which at once respects the rights 
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of all peoples, including the small nations and the 
minorities within the nations, and also recognizes the 
leadership inevitably devolving upon the great nations 
and especially upon China, Great Britain, Russia and 
the United States. 


II 


We agree that “the peace must make provision for 
bringing within the scope of international agreement 


_ those economic and financial acts of national govern- 


ments which have widespread international repercus- 
sions.” Indeed, we would go much further. Private as 
well as governmental action can have large interna- 
tional effects. We consider that, apart from the des- 
perate state of need in many parts of the world during 
the first years after the war, a permanent aim of the 
nations of the world and of their governments should 
be to develop and to mobilize the resources of the earth 
with a view to achieving for all peoples freedom from 
want. 

In the case of industrial nations, and especially of 
Great Britain and the United States, this must include 
the avoidance of widespread unemployment. Unem- 
ployment has been, in part at least, a price which we 
have paid for forgetting that the primary purpose of 
production should be the satisfaction of the needs of 
ordinary people, or, in other words, the establishment 
of freedom from want. It is by restoring this sense 
of purpose to the productive machine and by awaking 
the people of the richer countries to a sense of respon- 
sibility for achieving this aim, not only in their own 
country. but throughout the world, that Britain and 
America will find the best hope of eliminating unem- 
ployment within their own territories. Such a task 
corresponds to the Christian belief that all men and 
all nations are members of the family of God, who 
created the world and its resources for the benefit of 
all. To undertake it would inevitably promote fellow- 
ship and good will. The world has always been one 
fellowship spiritually, with one weal and one woe; it 
has now also become quite plainly an economic unit 
in which we can prosper together or suffer together, 
but cannot in the long run prosper at one another’s 
expense. The successful pursuit of this aim involves 
two preconditions. One is the establishment of inter- 
national agencies of economic reconstruction, to which, 
as to the common organs of social and economic secu- 
rity, the vanquished nations must, as soon as conditions 
make it possible, be admitted as equal partners; the 
other is a readiness in the victorious nations to forego 
economic advantages which it will be possible and 
very tempting to secure for themselves at the expense 
of others. 

Something more than the “enlightened selfishness” 
familiar in international politics will be needed at this 
point. Nothing but dedication to a great ideal, with 
the readiness for sacrifice which true dedication in- 
volves, will be enough. It is at least doubtful whether 
that dedication can endure without religious inspiration. 


ii 


We agree upon the need “to adapt the treaty struc- 
ture of the world to changing conditions.” As the 
American Commission further remarks, “Change 
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effected under the threat of force seldom is productive 
of peace, because change under such circumstances 
seems to reward and thus encourages violent and law- 
less elements. On the other hand nations, like indi- 
viduals, seldom freely abandon their acquired legal 
rights.” We doubt the feasibility of establishing a 
special mechanism for the revision of treaties. In 
major issues it is essential that the decision should be 
arrived at by the supreme world agency, whatever that 
may be. We hope that a continuing co-operation in 
economic tasks and in the maintenance of world order 


will create a readiness to negotiate together such as 


would enable the world structure to be responsive to 
the need for change. 


IV 


We agree that not only good government but self- 
government should be the goal for all men, and that 
the progress of backward or subject peoples towards 
complete responsibility is a proper subject of interna- 
tional concern. There are in fact many degrees between 
complete self-government and complete subjection, as 
the British Empire itself illustrates. Progress towards 
political autonomy must be united with progress 
towards an improved standard of living, education and 
social services, and it is probable that this can best 
be achieved by the maintenance, or establishment, 
of larger units of organization. Technical skill, knowl- 
edge and dedicated service should be made available 
as widely as possible; the economic and social needs 
of the backward territories demand aid on a scale only 
to be met by world effort. Accordingly we welcome 
the idea of an international colonial commission, which 
would have the right to inform itself upon the condi- 
tion of subject territories, to report to whatever world 
political organization is created upon breaches of inter- 
national undertakings, to supervise the application of 
pooled international resources in carrying forward 
economic and social development, and to watch over 
the development of self-government. Some such form 
of international supervision over not-fully-self-govern- 
ing territories can be combined, as the League of 
Nations mandates system has shown, with that direct 
administration of each of these territories by some 
single power, which experience has shown to be the 
most practical working arrangement, though, under 
modern conditions, it has become improbable that 
even the strongest single power will continue to be 
able to defend and develop dependencies singlehanded. 


V 


We have already stated our conviction that there 
must be an adequate international control of armed 
power, and our hope that the present association of 
the United Nations will develop into a world political 
organization in which would be vested armed power 
sufficient to prevent renewed aggression and the prep- 
aration of future wars. We think it essential to 
approach this question by way of a search for the 
means of a responsible, combined maintenance of peace, 
rather than by way of an effort to limit armament. As 
the American Commission remarks, “The positive 
purpose of control is to bring such military establish- 
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Rev. Rospert Cummins, 8. T.D. 


General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Church of America 


Dr. Cummins will make the keynote 
address, Monday, 4:00 p. m—‘“A 
Highway in the Desert.” 


Rev. ARNoLD SIMONSON 


Pastor of the First Universalist 
Church, Bangor 


Mr. Simonson will preach the occa- 
sional sermon, Monday, 8:00 p. m. 
—“Christianity’s Answer.” 


Leonarp CARMICHAEL 


President of Tufts College 


Dr. Carmichael will give the address at 


Harry R. FreeMAN the combined public meeting in the 
Treasurer of the Maine Universalist Sanctuary, Tuesday, 8:30 p. m.—*Man 
and Society in War and in Peace.” 
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ments as remain into the affirmative service of interna- 
tional order.” 

In this connection we think it right to include some 
definite statement regarding the treatment of the van- 
quished enemies. They must be disarmed and deprived 
of the means of aggression; but at the same time we 
must take care that there is open to their citizens the 
same opportunity as other people enjoy of an equal 
share in all that conduces to the good life, as soon 
and as long as their states behave as good neighbors 
among the other states. The settlement following on 
their defeat must be militarily and politically severe, 
including the punishment of those proved guilty of 
crimes committed in this war; but it must be such that 
coming generations, in those countries, looking back 
with fuller knowledge on the events of these years, can 
accept it as just. This involves a discrimination be- 
tween those who direct the totalitarian regime in par- 
ticular enemy countries, and those who are either its 
victims or its adversaries. We attach great importance 
to promoting by every possible means an increase in 
the influence, in these countries, of the elements in 
them which are most in sympathy with the ideals of 
world order set forth here, and in this connection we 
look forward to an increase in the collaboration of the 
churches across the divisions between the nations now 
on opposite sides of the conflict. 


VI 


With the emphasis laid by the American Commis- 
sion upon securing to individuals everywhere the right 
to religious and intellectual liberty we wholly agree. 
We consider that not only the rights of conscience of 
individuals but the proper freedom of churches as wor- 
shiping and witnessing bodies ought to be respected 
and preserved, and this should of course apply to the 
adherents of all religions. We attach great importance 
also to academic freedom both for the individual and 
for such organizations as universities. The problem 
of the refugee is likely to occupy much of the energy 
of the United Nations as of other friendly peoples, and 
although it includes many issues beyond that of safe- 
guarding the differences of different groups in matters 
of religion and conscience, we think that no world 
settlement which does not give reasonable security and 
freedom to the religious, cultural and other minorities, 
and especially to the most ancient of all, the Jewish 
people, can be said to have succeeded. 


* * * 


Governing all else is the mood or temper in which 
we approach the peace. We shall be very weary, and 
fatigue is a selfish mood. There will be great tempta- 
tion to relax, to shirk responsibility, and to gather for 
our own advantage the fruits of victory. If we do that, 
the interval between this war and the next may be less 
than the twenty years of restless truce that ended in 
1939. We need still the spirit of dedication and of 
sacrifice for the general good, which now means no 
less than the good of all the peoples upon the earth. 
For the tasks, though immense, are those which arise 
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out of the historical situation in which we stand, and 
this situation, to those who believe in the Living God, 
is with all its vast responsibilities and difficulties still 
within the providence and purpose of God. It is he 
who has given to us at this time the opportunity to 
serve in a manner new in history the interests of all 
mankind. 

This spirit of service for the common good must 
be embodied in institutions designed to maintain and 
express it. Thus every nation which has the care of 
colonial dependencies should give an account of its 
stewardship to. an international authority. Every 
nation should conform its commercial and industrial 
policy to principles laid down by an international 
council of economic reconstruction. Aind every nation 
should supply its quota of armed force to the world or 
regional council of security, so that the very armaments 
of the nation should be changed from being the instru- 
ments of selfish interest and mutual injury to become 
the common instrument of all peoples in the co-opera’ 
tive enterprise of civilization. 

Institutions alone can effect little. The common 
institutions must serve common purposes and policies— 
in particular the establishment of freedom from fear 
and freedom from want. But these purposes can exist 
at all only so far as the people of the nations entertain 
them. To create a fellowship of all peoples in accept- 
ance and pursuit of those purposes is a primary respon- 
sibility of Christians in all lands. 

For in the end what is needed above all else is the 
recognition of clear moral standards which the nations 
and the citizens of the nations accept—in other words, 
the Law and Purpose of God. We need a change of 
heart; but we need also a standard for our conduct, a 
law to obey. We call men to recognize the Law of God 
as that by which they seek to guide their conduct, in 
national as in personal affairs, and as that by which 
they agree that their conduct should be judged. 
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The fat man and his wife were returning to their 
seats in the theatre after the intermission. 

“Did I tread on your toes as I went out?” he asked 
a man at the end of the row. 


“You did,” replied the other grimly, expecting an 


apology. [ 
The fat man turned to his wife. “All right, Mary,” 
he said, “this is our row.”—Highway Traveler. ; 
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Men with the Hoe 


George Lawrence Parker 


N the swirling waters of history the summer of 1943 
will have one quiet little bay of its own. It will 
be the story of ministers who have gone to farming 
during their so-called vacation. There has been a long 
list who have heeded the war call and become “men 
with the hoe.” It has been a back-to-the-farm move- 
ment of considerable proportions. I sometimes wonder 
why we should not say “forward to the farm”! The 
pursuit of food is primarily a forward movement. 

There may even come a sort of religious revival 
based on the present trek to the fields. Just possibly 
an agricultural theology may spring up out of the soil, 
not wholly a peasant theology but nevertheless fra- 
grant with Mother Earth’s best perfumes. 

There may come a new lesson in pastoral expert- 
ness; for a layman recently said to me, “You know our 
minister has gone into actual and hard farming this 
summer and his summer congregations have doubled in 
attendance.” And a young minister reported, with all 
due modesty, “I seem to feel a new sense of respect for 
me among my people since I took up this farming job.” 
The tale of course is not altogether new, for New 
England history especially is rich with the story of 
parsons and farms. Many a parsonage has given, since 
Pilgrim days, its full and worthy answer to the his- 
toric question: 


“When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman?” 


What personal reactions and revelations and develop- 
ments will come to ministers in this new avocation of 
1943 cannot be prophesied. Each one will have to be 
his own commentator. The rewards and the failures 
will be largely based on the personal point of view. 
Some will say, and perhaps wisely, “War or no war, 
never again for me!” Others will say—the majority I 
hope—with John Masefield: 


And we did walk the weeded field, 
And till the golden harvest’s yield, 
The corn that makes the holy bread 
By which the soul of man is fed. 


I am an older hand than many others in the 
“Forward to the Farm” movement. Since about 1926 
most of my summers have been spent in raising sizable 
quantities of winter food on my five-acre place, eight 
miles inland from Plymouth Rock. In a more perma- 
nent and extensive fashion the last two years have 


-made my farming a major or near-major interest, due 


to circumstances over which I had no control. I have 
been obliged to smile when I have read the new war 
ery of “Victory Gardens” and have compared the 
gentle advertisements and appeals with the strenuous 
and sweaty days and months allotted to me on my 
blessed “spot of earth” at Carver. The “Victory 
Garden” movement has my full respect, and yet it is 
not the same thing as genuine farming, even if that 


said farming be small and in part amateurish. That 
I have somewhat advanced out of the amateur class 
was revealed to me not long ago by a Carver neighbor 
who often plows for me: 

“We like you down here first rate, Mr. Parker,” 
Jim said, “but we got one thing against you.” 

“What is that, Jim?” 

“Well, we don’t like the idea of a preacher comin’ 
down here and beatin’ us on raisin’ potatoes.” 

Jim’s complaint was fairly well founded since, 
except for his plowing, I raised last summer, with my 
own hands, planting, weeding, hoeing, spraying and 
gathering, seventy-five bushels of potatoes. Corn, 
beans, tomatoes and the other dear familiars trailed 
along in due course, and if one did not need my atten- 
tive hoe the others did. This year of 1943 (if July 
promise holds good in September) I shall again dig 
seventy-five bushels of man’s chief underground vege- 
table, and am now engaged in studying the mysteries 
of “ceiling prices” and the morals of “black markets.” 

The farming strain is in my blood, although I do 
not “count myself to have attained.” Tradition says 
that the name Parker just meant originally “keeper 
of the park,” and that the first of the name was one 
Parcarius who held office as royal park keeper, or 
parker, under one of the English kings of the twelfth 
century. True or not, the story says one thing plainly, 
which is that unless one feels farming in his blood he 
will be wise to keep away from it. Unless there is a 
lift of the heart about it in the midst of weariness and 
disappointments, unless Mother Earth speaks with 
affection as you bend over and handle her mysterious 
being, unless you can take the rebuffs with joy and 
the successes with inner exaltation, unless, as Robert 
Louis Stevenson says, you can go to your bed weary 
and well content even if failure stares you in the face, 
then you had better not try farming. 

Some things are plain, plain at least to those of us 
who are serious about agriculture and yet who do not 
wish to be buried alive in the acres. The one essential 
rule is, “Boss the fields or the fields will boss you and 
steal your peace of mind.” Farming is pure slavery 
unless you keep the upper hand by refusing to under- 
take more than you can do. Most farmers, real and 
amateur, project far more than can be accomplished. 
I still err in this direction, but am far wiser than I 
was two or three years ago. I know better where and 
when to stop! And even if Johnny Woodchuck eats 
three rows of beans at one meal, I call him, sometimes, 
just one more member of the family that has to be 
fed. At other times I am not so gracious. I have 
learned also to put the tools up at night, call the day 
done, and forget all about it; not an easy thing to do. 
In these war days when “farm help” is almost an 
impossible luxury, I carry one motto up and down the 
rows with me, “What can’t be done can’t be done.” 
Thus, in large part, I avoid slavery and my five-acre 
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“spot of earth” replies, “We'll do what we can together 
and leave the rest for tomorrow or even for next 
year.” 

From my point of view a farm is a talkative com- 
panion or else there’s something wrong about the 
partnership. Small or large, unique or commonplace, 
the acres must speak to us; and we must listen. Each 
of us will hear different things. The absolute physical 
weariness will be a message with its own meaning. The 
early mornings, in the freshness of day’s awakening, 
will say something to our doubtful hearts. The closing 
dusk when we have done all we could and are yet 
“unprofitable farmers” will be, like worship itself, 
renewing and recreating. To get the most out of this 
cathedral hour I keep one rule inviolate. Once I have 
put the tools away I never take them down again, that 
day, under any excuse. In the quiet of completed and 
yet uncompleted work nature must have her chance 
to speak; and she does speak. 

My “spot of earth” is enclosed by white pines. It 
is far back from the public highway, not remote, but 
secret, and removed from every distraction—except 
now the practicing airplanes from the near-by aviation 
field. The quiet and removedness are my good for- 
tune. The winds and voices and undertones of nature 
are as powerful and as gentle here, now one now the 
other, as in Wordsworth’s “Windermere” or John 
Muir’s “Yosemite.” Commonplace Massachusetts and 
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insignificant Yankee Carver do not have to apologize 
to any distant or grander setting. 

The farming, especially under war conditions, is 
back-breaking work. Perhaps our clergy are learning 
that for the first time this summer; I have been learn- 
ing it for many years. But it is also soul-mending 
work. There are practical and utilitarian aspects to it 
that are flat and monotonous and distressing if kept too 
prominent. But the spiritual aspects are deep hidden 
and alive if one wills them so to be. And whether these 
new “men with the hoe” are temporary farmers or 
permanent farmers they are in the world movement for 
food and against famine; and that is some movement 
to be in! 

Out of a situation that reeks with significance, with 
history and human destiny, these men with the hoe 
may touch reality as never before. They may see God 
in the furrows, or in the garden at the cool of the day, 
and plant him again in the broken furrows of human 
lives. The kinship they see between Mother Earth 
and Father God may be one of the vital elements in 
rebuilding our world. The story of Mary who, either 
in fact or in imagination, saw the risen Christ and 
“supposed him to be the gardener,” is not without its 
meaning for ministers who in this summer of 1943 have 
become gardeners and farmers. In fact, they. will 
write an entirely new version of Edwin Markham’s dis- 
couraging picture of “The Man with the Hoe.” 


Canada’s Place in Pan—Americanism 


James Muir 


Note: The writer of this article, who for the past twelve 
years has been editor of the Canadian Bureau of Statistics, 
was born and educated in Scotland. His father was a Church 
of Scotland missionary with headquarters at Wakenaam on 
the Essequibo River, British Guiana. Through this link with 
the West Indies and parts of South America, James Muir 
developed an interest in and knowledge of Latin America. 
His career as a journalist started when he was a schoolboy. 
He worked on a number of Scottish and English publications, 
and became subeditor of the London Daily Express. Coming 
to America at the beginning of the century, he continued his 
newspaper work both in the United States and Canada. 
His positions have included the managing editorship of the 
Ottawa Evening Journal, special correspondent of the New 
York Times, and president of the Parliamentary Press Gallery. 
He has written over two thousand nation-wide radio broad- 
casts on informative topics. Others of his family have settled 
in South America. His present article is released by World- 
over Press. 


T is not difficult to assess the general attitude of the 

Canadian people towards the other countries of 
the Americas. It is neighborliness. That neighborli- 
ness has been born of a pioneer spirit common to all 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere, a common 
westward adventure from the old civilizations of 
Europe to the productive virgin lands of North and 
South America. 

Throughout the whole history of Canada’s move- 
ments over the seas there has been a regular port-to- 
port commerce along the Atlantic seaboard of the 
Americas. It began in early colonial times and ex- 


tended from the far north to the very south. These 
comings and goings established family relationships 
that have been maintained to this day. The commerce 
along the Pacific Coast was a later development. 

This early relationship, which may be described as 
simply an enlargement of the contacts that we make in 
the communities in which we spend our lives, had 
favorable repercussions. From the republics and other 
countries farther south have come over the years not 
only a steady stream of visitors, but also a number of 
young people to attend our colleges of learning. The 
best example was perhaps the arrival of splendid young 
men from all parts of the Americas to join Canada’s 
fighting forces in the present war. 

Canada has made trade treaties with most of the 
other American countries. Yet trade treaties in them- 
selves, although designed to be mutually beneficial, are 
not enough to cement good feeling and establish 
camaraderie. There must be something more personal, 
like the family relationships and contacts with the sailor 
folk which I have mentioned. We are beginning to 
have it. I am sure I am correct in saying that during 
the past twelve months there has been more interchange 
of representatives between the Latin-American coun- 
tries and Canada than ever before. 
disappointment in the past that men from south of the 
United States whom we would have liked to meet did 
not journey far enough in their travels north. 


The vastness and variety of Canada’s resources 


It had been our 


\ 
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have helped to make her international in outlook, and 
this war has stimulated breadth of interest. We have 
already formed the Canadian Inter-American Associa- 
tion, the purpose of which is to foster knowledge of 
and interest in the Latin-American countries. 

Other indications of mounting interest in Latin 
America include the inauguration of Spanish classes at 
the new embryo university, Carleton College, with no 
fewer than ninety-six students enrolled. Among the 
instructors was the consul-general of one of the Latin- 
American countries. There is also some prospect of 
the establishment of an Inter-American semiofficial 
body dedicated to the advancement of statistical 
science and administration. 

Present-day difficulties in trade and communication 
between Canada and the southern countries are mostly 
caused by the war, and will disappear when the war 
is over. 

To gain a clearer idea of the contribution which the 
Latin-American countries can’ make to Canada and 
vice versa, it is worth while to glance back at the inter- 
trade which existed prior to the war, because present- 
day trade is not normal. 


Canada’s imports from all countries in South 
America, that is south of Panama, were valued at 
$21,047,000 in 1939, and the exports to these countries 
at $16,165,000. The figures do not give a completely 
accurate picture, however, for a consignment of coffee, 
for example, may be imported from the United States, 
and would be so credited in the Canadian trade statis- 
tics, and yet have originated in Brazil. Brazil would 
not get the credit for that export, since it did not come 
direct. 

Canada’s commerce with the Latin-American 
nations is an outstanding example of complementary 
trade, selling to others what they require and purchas- 
ing from them what she needs herself. From Latin 
America we buy canned beef, maize, sugar, raw wool, 
vegetable oils and fibers, cattle hides, oak bark, rare 
woods, coffee, nuts, raw cotton, rubber, petroleum, 
bauxite, nitrate of soda, fruits and vegetables. We 
reciprocate with newsprint, asbestos, farm implements 
and other machinery, lead, wood pulp, furs, rubber 
manufactures, lumber, copper products, electrical 
apparatus, wheat flour, fish, chemicals, potatoes, and 
leather. 

The prospect of direct communication has been 
enhanced by three factors so far as Canada is con- 


cerned. The first is the tremendous development of 


air communication, a development in which Canada 
has played a very large part, both by her pioneering 
use of the airplane to open up her own northern regions 
formerly accessible only by dog sleigh, and by her 
large contribution to the Allied air power during the 
war. The second factor is the growth of Canada’s 
merchant marine, which now places at the disposal of 
her commerce a fleet of two hundred cargo carriers, 
ready after the war to concentrate on the transporta- 
tion of Canadian produce for special markets. The 
third factor is the development of road transport. 
Recognition of this by the United States and Canada 
has made possible the magnificent commercial highway 
stretching from Panama to Alaska, and running 
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straight through Canadian territory. It is possible that 
an intercontinental railway will follow. 

We in the North are inclined to believe that we 
know more about the other countries of the Americas 
than they know of us. If this is so is it not that we 
have sent so many of our sons and daughters south- 
ward? Facts speak for themselves. Canadians are to 
be found in every country of this hemisphere. Naturally 
most of our emigrating people have traveled no farther 
than the United States, in which country there are 
about one and one-half million native-born Canadians. 
We like to think that they have given a worth-while 
contribution to all-American life and work. And these 
blood relatives of ours help us to understand our neigh- 
bors. However, there has never been a migration 
proportionately as large from south to north. In that 
respect intercommunication has up to the present time 
been considerably one-sided. 

I believe that Canadians as a whole view the closer 
association of all the American peoples as an example 
of what may be done in linking the whole world of 
the future with the bonds of fraternity, equality, and 
good understanding so that peace may reign over all 
the earth. We Canadians have demonstrated this in a 
very practical way by our cordial relations with the 
United States. For more than a century and a quarter 
the militarization of our common border has been 
unnecessary, and we are in complete agreement as to 
mutual aid against aggression. We have demonstrated 
by this that a closer linking up of all the American 
peoples will exert a beneficent influence throughout 
the world. 


The Universalist Pulpit 
A. Avery Gates 


HE minister of the Universalist pulpit is free from 

ecclesiastical authority and, therefore, in common 
with ministers of a number of other church bodies, is 
at liberty to say and do just about what he desires. 
The very name of his denomination denotes liberalism. 
But uncontrolled freedom in politics, social contact or 
religion may spell defeat. None of us is free, ultimately. 
We are hemmed in by customs, laws and interpreta- 
tions of other people. In religion there is the con- 
trolling urge of the soul to achieve, to climb out of the 
ordinary into the regions of the best. 

Almost any present-day Universalist minister is 
aware of the social and educational demands of his 
church and of the glaring need of his church to func- 
tion largely and effectively in these respects in the 
community. But much more so than in any other 
way, the Universalist church will rise or fall according 
to the high standard of the pulpit or the lack of it. 
There is a universal need of the human soul which can 
be met and gratified by the glow of public worship. A 
study of the success of certain religious bodies _ will 
make this statement apparent. 

Even yet, in Universalist churches, the minister’s 
message is the most important part of worship. He 
has fifty or one hundred and fifty, or more, before 
him, some of whom are baffled, or sinful, or sorrowful 
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or hopeful. A mighty opportunity is his. It is his duty 
to send them away in a higher spiritual mood than 
was theirs when they came. 

But before his sermon is delivered there must be 
careful execution of careful planning. The sanctuary, 
presenting a worshipful atmosphere, must be clean and 
tidy. Books must be in order, flowers must be attrac- 
tively arranged and nothing left to distract the congre- 
gation. The organ prelude must be soothing; it is the 
prelude or preparation of the souls for worship. At 
this point the people should feel more like falling on 
their knees in prayer than like entering into idle gossip- 
ing whispering. The hymns should be from the great 
hymns of the church universal, with harmonizing tunes. 
We lose out when we present unsingable tunes. The 
Scripture reading should be prepared carefully in 
advance. Some ministers read the Scripture as if the 
last hope of life had vanished; others, as if the people 
were ina theater. There is a dignified, well-emphasized 
reading which leaves the people feeling that that was 
the Word of God. Ministers most often fail in public 
prayers. In addressing God, nothing short of the 
choicest words and balanced poetic phrases should 
be used. If the minister can interpret the activities, 
wishes, hopes and needs of his people and present them 
adequately before the Spirit of God, he has made a 
pastoral prayer. Short litanies, responses, chants and 
unison prayers, carefully chosen and in proper rela- 
tionship, help to unify the spirits of the people and 
afford channels for expression in worship. There is also 
a careful technique to be observed in the service of 
the offering. 

And now the sermon. The day is far spent when 
the rank and file of our people are interested in argu- 
ments about doctrines of any church. Due to careful 
scholarship, no Universalist minister will support such 
beliefs as the swallowing of the whale by Jonah or the 
timed second coming of Christ. But there are many in 
other churches who vaguely believe such doctrines. Some 
of them may be in a Universalist worship. Often out- 
side people, so called, may be a hope of building a 
larger congregation. On all such subjects as these, the 
minister should not use his sermon in refuting such 
beliefs. Often the people become baffled, and leave 
as if they had been to a political meeting. Whatever 
the Universalist minister desires to portray in the tenets 
of his faith should be woven into the service of public 
worship as design threads are woven into beautiful 
tapestry. 

The local people and the times in which we live 
should be ever in the mind of the minister. On the 
other hand, the Eternal God and his love and other 


accepted attributes should be ever a reality before him. - 


Anyone who sat with worshipers on Round Top in 
Northfield, Massachusetts, and at the same time saw 
the mountains of Vermont and New Hampshire, and 
attempted to blend thoughts about the lower and 
the higher, knows what I mean. For the minister’s 
task is to help blend the souls of men with the realities 
of the Everlasting God. 

Today people think laterally, wider than ever 
before. The world is smaller than ever. A message 
from Washington becomes a global message. But this 
same condition, and conflict, changes a feeling of secu- 
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rity about the present and the future. It turns the 
minds of the people where they have always been 
turned in times of uncertainty and threatened chaos— 

to God. The Universalist minister must not fail his 
people now. Any minister may just as well fold up 
and quit if he cannot become an interpreter of God in ~ 
such a time as this. 

Therefore, the Universalist minister’s message must 
be God-centered. He cannot afford to spend his time 
on the trivial, the controversial or the commonplace. 
But as a great modern prophet he must declare the 
power and the love of God and create or develop a 
great faith in the minds of his people. 

His message will carry many illustrations of na- 
tional or world characters whose courage, fortitude or 
determination have helped them in life. He will leave 
blunders, as he sees them, in Washington, or Rome or 
Berlin—or in his local church—alone. He will not 
have time for them. They are too trivial and negative. 
They are outside his range. His sole purpose will be 
to help his people to overcome narrowness, complaints, 
purposeless living, despondency and complacency. To 
this end he will preach positively, believing in the final 
goodness of all people. His faith will be centered upon 
the greatness of God, upon the goodness of God, upon 
the limitlessness of God. He will be fired with the 
thought that “this is the victory that hath overcome 
the world, even our faith.” 


BELGIAN CHURCHMEN DENOUNCE 
NAZI CONSCRIPTION 


4 [ee steadfast attitude of the Christian churches in Europe 
in the face of the drastic measures taken by the Nazis to 
recruit manpower from occupied countries for German war 
industry is well illustrated by the following excerpts from a 
letter circulated in Belgium over the signatures of the Arch- 
bishop of Malines and the Bishops of Liége, Ghent, Bruges, - 
Tournai, and Namur. The excerpts were reprinted in the 
weekly underground newspaper Libération. Speaking of the 
“placing of our population at forced labor for the service of 
Germany at war,” the letter stated: 

“These measures of human requisition are absolutely un- 
justifiable; they violate natural law, international law, and 
Christian morality. They take no aecount whatsoever of the 
essential dignity and liberty of the human being, who is 
crushed by constraints, threats, and grave sanctions; nor do 
they take into account the honor of the family, grievously 
wounded by the violent dispersion of its members; nor of the 
supreme interest of society itself which will suffer fatally as a 
result of the sentiments of anger and blind hatred sown in 
thousands and thousands of oppressed hearts. 

“Constraint of bodies and wills is serious; still more seri- 
ous is the violence done to consciences. Belgian citizens are 
obliged to co-operate, directly or indirectly, with the military 
preparations of the foreign power which forces their country 
to submit to a very harsh occupation, and gives not the slight- 
est assurance regarding its future. 

“We are told that these measures are necessary in order 
to protect European civilization. But are they defending 
civilization? Are they not rather annihilating it by applying 
methods which violate the essential principles of all civiliza- 
tion? 

“Human reason and Christian morality condemn and blast 
these unworthy and barbarous procedures; all collaboration 
with the execution of these measures is a serious breach of the 
law of conscience. The civilized nations, if they are in- 
formed of these things, cannot help expressing their severest 
reprobation.”—Worldover Press. 
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MEMORIES OF AN OLD NEW ENGLAND CHURCH 
Wauuace Trssetts 


HE first solo I ever sang was in this church. Even then 

the minister seemed aged from the viewpoint of a six-year- 
old. To return now after nearly fifty years and find the same 
preacher, still active, still alert, was unexpected. 

Upon leaving the train I drove along the country road. 
Long before other landmarks were clear I saw the white 
church steeple standing like a beacon on rolling waves of rest- 
less treetops. The swaying boughs now and again broke into 
whitecaps where a stray wild apple tree blossomed. Nearer 
the village the orchards in bloom were like the foam on long 
shore beaches as the forest gave way to fruit and harvest land. 
Gray, giant rocks and granite ledges in green pastures on the 
hillsides were silent witnesses that hereabouts, in ages past, 
there were mighty lakes and rivers rushing endlessly down the 
high mountain watersheds. 

These waters brought the fill and soil and nourished it; the 


_ wind brought the seed and forests grew. The sand and soil, 


the trees and shrubs, the grass and flowers, can ever be thank- 
ful for their lives and creation. Great-grandchildren they are 
of the waters and floods. I like to trace the family traditions 
and resemblances in nature’s gifts. Perhaps that is the reason 
I can see oceans in forests and fields. 

There is a reason, too, why I feel the peace that fills some 


_ churches, and breathe the fragrance that music leaves there. 


The white church door was locked, the old carriage shed 
was little used these days, except for a nesting place for 
robins or swallows; a neat gray wasp-nest occupied one corner 
where roof shingles were gone. There were markers in the 
near-by yard telling of heroes’ lives sacrificed in all our wars. 

The preacher, seeing me there, brought the door key and 
ushered me inside. This aged man also had the key to count- 
less lives and hearts; the secrets of many souls were treasures 
locked inside his memory. Only God and the preacher knew 
how varied and how precious were these sacred confessions 
and memories. His reward had not been great if success be 
measured by gold or high honor and appreciation, but he had 
been blessed with the opportunity to serve many, many years. 
Through hard times and better times his mind had remained 
active, free and young. The preacher’s eyes were dimmed, 
his vision was boundless. 

When we entered the church I found it filled with peace. 
The pale blue glass in the window frames filtered the sunlight 
and the whole atmosphere seemed overcharged. It was 
real—there can be no mistake—it was tangible. 

The silence was broken by the hum of insects outside, 
the song of a bird, the sigh of a white pine brushed by a 
breeze and a tapping on the belfry by an unlatched, swinging 
blind. 

From the preacher I learned the reason for the mysterious 

but positive sense of peace here and the perfectly apparent 
quality of the atmosphere and light. In substance this is 
what he said: 
“Thousands of prayers have been made in this house of 
God. All of the unanswered ones are filed away in the rec- 
ords kept above. All of the answered prayers have been 
kept here.” 

There was the prayer of the local Magdalene who was for- 
given and sinned no more. There was the prayer of one de- 
ceived and deserted whose child’s life was dedicated to the 
care and relief of other girls in distress. Prayers for rain in 
times of drought and failing wells, prayers for peace in other 
wars. Prayers at Christmas, Easter and thanksgiving at 
harvest time. Here mothers prayed for sons and daughters 
both in peace and war times. Statesmen, mariners, brides 
and grooms, rich and poor, the sinner repentant—all had 
left their prayers in this church and each had been answered. 
There were many more. Here peace remains with all the 


__ answered prayers. 


This church I found was filled with peace. 

Then the preacher explained some more. The songs and 
hymns throughout all the years remained inside the plain, 
white walls. Some of the children’s carols and songs have 
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bubbled out through open windows and)doors just as the 
sunbeams have slipped inside. “Lead, Kindly Light” and 
“Abide with Me” with all the other songs and anthems of 
praise and worship have filled the pews, the altar, the belfry 
and steeple. The entire church is filled to overflowing, and 
yet there will always be room for more. The music fills the 
air with everlasting perfume. “Some may think the odor is 
from fir balsam, but I know it is the music in the air,” the 
preacher said. That is the reason the atmosphere seemed 
overcharged. 

This church I found was filled with the fragrance of music. 

Like the flood waters that made the soil in earlier days, 
this New England church had given to many a beginning in 
growth; like the wind that brought the seed, this preacher 
had sown the truth and the word of God. And the earth is 
full of his harvest. To God and the preacher may they ever 
be thankful for their lives and creation. 

I shall not sing in this church another solo, but I shall 
return to find that my answered prayer is still there adding 
to the peace that fills its walls, and wherever I may attend 
church I shall always think of the music as the aged preacher 
described it—fragrant. 


A BROKEN ROCKER AND A GROWING SENSE 
OF COMMUNITY 


Our Youth Fellowship Has a Sense of Direction 
Doveuas FRAzIER 


LC was an accident, pure and simple. It might have hap- 
pened to anyone—even an adult! But it happened, in this 
instance, to two of our church’s youth just at the beginning 
of a summer institute. The case of the broken rocker grew 
from an incident into a cause célébre. The delegates—their 
institute theme was “Living Together”—tried to answer the 
question, Was such an accident the concern only of those 
directly involved, or was it a normal hazard, of concern only 
to the management, or was it “a risk belonging to all’? 

For several days nothing was done about the now-useless 
chair which had, as a chair, been quietly removed from the 
porch. But the institute group grew increasingly aware that 
the chair, as a Problem connected with community living, 
could not be thus easily put out of sight and forgotten. It 
had somehow become a matter of group conscience. 

As the week passed the concern and sense of responsibility 
of the instituters grew until it could be announced that for 
each dollar contributed for the repair of the chair more than 
four dollars had been given to be divided equally for work 
among Americans of Japanese descent and for China War 
Relief. 

No people know better than the youth of our churches that 
you don’t get a better world just by substituting a repaired 
rocker for soda, ice cream and candy, or by offering money 
alone to alleviate the needs of citizens of other lands and to 
soften our questionable treatment of American citizens. How- 
ever, this incident in the current history of our Youth Fel- 
lowship—multiplied many times in the experience of local 
Youth Fellowships—is indicative of the direction in which 
its through-the-year program, as well as its institute program, 
is moving. 

The Fellowship shares the purpose of the Christian Youth 
Council of North America—“Build Today for a Christian 
World.” It views its task as preparation for and the prac- 
tice of Christian citizenship. It seeks to produce responsible 
members for homes, for local churches, for communities, for 
the nation, for the Universalist Church, for Christendom, for 
the world society. Its members learn through democratic 
experience in the home church and the local youth fellowship, 
in youth councils and intercultural endeavors, and in national 
and international organizations, the power of united interest 
and effort when dedicated to righteous ends. 

It is a long jump from a broken rocker to broken human 
relations on a world scale, but the latter, like the former and 
all evils in between, can evoke a concern which will, in turn, 
indicate a remedy that is in harmony with the Christian ethic. 
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We have youth groups in our churches and encourage their 
organization, where none now exist, for these sufficient rea- 
sons: 

1. A church youth organization provides opportunity for 
the practice of “Living Together.” 

2. A church youth organization, in conjunction with the 
total educational program of a local church, can be a medium 
of formal and informal religious education. 

3. A church youth organization is a “must” for those 
members of your constituency who are no longer children and 
not yet adults; they can be most happily and most surely 
held in the church fellowship as active participants in their 
own group program. 

4. A church youth organization can be a point of enlist- 
ment of unchurched and disaffected youth—of which your 
community has many—at the age when life choices are being 
made and life loyalties confirmed. 

5. A church youth organization can be a school of church- 
manship. This should be a time of introduction to the pur- 
pose and program of the total church as respected members 
of committees and boards. 

6. A church youth organization offers a vehicle by which 
the natural hopeful enthusiasm of youth can give “an intelli- 
gent, pointed push” in the direction of healthy improvement 
of the whole church. 

7. A church youth organization provides a means of inter- 
church, interfaith and intercultural programs that will pro- 
duce better citizens and happier communities. 

8. A church youth organization can be a fellowship of 
serious, informed Christian endeavor, carried on in a spirit 
of fun and friendship, in a world which needs all three. 

This article is a plea for several things: Strong éfforts to 
organize youth groups in churches where none now exist; in- 
creased acceptance of the youth group into the family of local 
church organizations; greater appreciation of the spirit and 
aims of our Youth Fellowship; and more understanding that 
all broken things—from rockers to world order—can be 
mended if enough Christians, young and old, will learn to 
work together. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPEI 
R. S. Ke_terman 


ERE is an old volcano that has done a lot of mischief. 

The memory of it is more terrifying than that of Mount 
Etna. It lies on the rim of the Bay of Naples, opposite to 
the city of Naples. 

Naples is (or was before the war) one of the most 
beautiful cities of Italy. It has about a million inhabitants. 
It has sat opposite Vesuvius for twenty centuries, and Vesu- 
vius never did it any harm. 

Mount Vesuvius, the old volcano, is not as tall as Etna. 
It is 4,000 feet high, but Etna rises to 10,000 feet. It is 
thirty miles in circumference at its base. It was not known 
to be a volcano until the year 72 A. D. 

Prophetic warning of its approaching activity was given by 
an earthquake sixteen years before, which earthquake shattered 
the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum. But the warning 
was unheeded. And then, all of a sudden, like lightning out 
of a clear sky, occurred the terrific eruption of the mountain. 
It erupted fire, smoke, ashes and pumice, and buried the 
entire cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum. No one survived 
or escaped. It killed all the inhabitants, men, women and 
children, without mercy or charity, and all other animal life; 
and, in addition, all fruit, grain, gardens and vegetables. It 
was a terrible visitation of the pent-up forces of nature. An 
account of it’ was written to Tacitus by the younger Pliny, 
whose father, the elder Pliny (all three men were eminent 
Roman authors) , perished in the fumes. 

Strange to say, the fate of these two cities and of all 
the people was utterly forgotten for 1,666 years. Every spark 
of life lay cold and dead and silent as though asleep in the 
bosom of eternity. And then by mere accident, relics were 
found of Herculaneum in excavating for a well of water. 

Scientific excavations immediately followed that happy ac- 
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cident. The excavations revealed the startling fact that the 
ashes of the volcano had preserved the cities intact. There 
were the streets, the dwellings, the public places as they 
existed on the very day of the eruption. The mterior of some 
of the dwellings showed the dining table set for one of the daily 
meals. It was as if the city dwellers were alive yesterday— 
children playing in the streets, women busy in the kitchen, 
and men fishing, hunting, gathering grapes and other foods. 
And then, suddenly, without warning, the eruption, clouds of 
ashes falling down out of the sky, so thick and fast, as to 
destroy and to:bury every living thing within its reach. And 
after that, silence, oblivion, nothingness, while more than 
sixteen hundred years rolled by. 

Once Vesuvius. gave shelter to Spartacus and his band of 
gladiators in their battle against Rome, when Rome con- 
demned them to fight each other in mortal combat in the 
amphitheater for the entertainment and amusement of the 
emperor and his court and the idle rabble on the streets of 
Rome. Vesuvius gave them hiding and shelter in its crater. 
All glory for that deed even though it was done unconsciously, 
without end or aim in the affairs of human life. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Artuur I. ANDREWS 


HE INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS, ninth session, 

was held at Warner, N. H., August 21-28, 1943. Due to 
the ban on driving, only about one-fourth of those who at- 
tended in other years were present. 

The Monday meeting opened with a disappointment. Prof. 
Robert Davis of Middlebury was unable to be present to 
speak on Spain. However, Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, assisted 
by several others, arranged an informal program, based partly 
on personal observations. In the evening a survey of the 
nations in the path of our invading forces was also made by 
Dr. Andrews and others. 

On Tuesday Dr. James L. Tryon dealt with the action to 
be taken when the war ended, and in the evening the topic 
was the treatment of war criminals. The standpoints of the 
neutral nations, particularly of Switzerland, were presented by 
Dr. Theodore L. Steiger of Warner. 

Miss Florence R. Kelly of the Medford, Mass., High 
School spoke on the teaching of history. John A. Sinclair, 
superintendent of schools for Warner, presided, and both 
Benjamin G. B. Durkee of Fairfield, Conn., and Dr. Andrews 
assisted in the discussion. The emphasis was on the new 
geography, and there was a fine display of maps. Partic- 
ularly interesting were the new world maps which are now 
necessities in teaching. 

The Latin-American section of the program was in two 
parts, a simple presentation of the facts in the development 
of Latin-American countries on Wednesday evening and a 
question period on Thursday afternoon. Both were enlighten- 
ing. Mr. Durkee was the leader. Prof. Irwin M. Tobin of 
Rhode Island State College also took part in the discussion. 

On the last day the sessions were led by Dr. Tobin. His 
handling of the topic, “The Press and Radio,” was followed 
by a question period. A skillful summary of the war situa- 
tion by him in the evening closed the ninth session. 

There was no program on the Far East. This was due 
to the fact that no recognized authority was available. 

Two conferences preceded the opening of the Institute— 
one, on Russia, was conducted by Sir Bernard Pares, and the 
other, on the Underground in Europe, by Dr. Josef Hance. 

Only a small group of delegates attended Saturday’s busi- 
ness meeting of the Association, and it was voted to meet 
again on call of the president at the place to be designated 
by him before January 1, 1944. The meeting expressed ap- 
preciation of Warner hospitality and of the use of the Con- 
gregational church edifice for its meetings. 

Recreational activities and the Book Exhibit suffered 
greatly from prevailing conditions. The librarian of the 
International World Affairs Association, Martha Neal Crosby, 
of Derry, gave a talk in which she reviewed briefly the books 
on exhibition and told why each had been selected. 
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Views from the Hill | 


HE duty of interpreting to his pupils 

the vital faiths by which men live is 
doubly the duty of the teacher when his 
field is religion. Universalism alone en- 
visions a fellowship that can transcend 
all differences of race, nationality and 
class. It alone aspires to speak in lan- 
guage that everyone can understand. 

Yet who will dare say that we have 
succeeded in doing this elementary duty? 
Few of the members in our churches 
really understand their own faith and 
can interpret it to others. Fewer still 
can distinguish its vital core from the 
many subsidiary matters with which it 
has come in the course of time to be 
associated. Many do not even feel the 
need of trying to make the distinction 
in their own minds; or, what is harder 
still, the need of understanding the con- 
victions of those who are following a 
different way of life. , 

How has it come about that we have 
so signally failed in doing this? Why 
are there so many otherwise intelligent 
people who are strangers to their own 
religion? I venture to suggest that it is 
because of a basic fault which runs 
through all contemporary education and 
is reflected in the teaching of the 
church—the loss of the sense of propor- 
tion. By this I mean the loss of the 
conviction that there are some thinkers 
so important to successful living in any 
social order that everyone must know 
them, whatever else he has to leave un- 
learned. 

Our Universalist forebears had_ this 
sense of proportion. They believed in 
putting first things first; and, what is 
more, they believed that there were 
some things that should come first. On 
this conviction they based their belief 
in universal education. There were 
some things, they were persuaded, that 
a citizen of a free democracy should 
know. He should know the meaning of 
the world in which he lived and the 
divine revelation which interpreted it to 
him. He should know the great litera- 


_ ture of the past in which the wisdom of 


his predecessors had found classical ex- 
pression. He should have a personal 
philosophy which would help him to 
understand the society in which he 
lived, the government by which it was 
carried on, and his own place in that 
government as a citizen with definite 
rights, duties, and responsibilities. So 
they based their education on the Bible, 
the classics, mathematics and philosophy. 
These were the things that an educated 


man and woman, whatever his or her 


calling, had to know. 


In Universalist 
schools and colleges of the earlier days, 
ministers, doctors, lawyers and business- 
men studied side by side, and studied 
the same things. 

It is a far cry from those old simple 


days to the chaotic world of contem- 


porary education. I use the word 


chaotic advisedly, though it is not my 


e 


own word, but one used by the presi- 
dent of one of our greatest universities. 
The characteristic feature of contem- 
porary education in all its branches, 
President Robert Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago assures us, is the 
absence of any organizing principle. You 
can study many things—indeed, almost 
anything you please, if you know what 
you want. But there is little that you 
must study, not even the history and 
government of your own country. A 
recent survey of the curricula of Ameri- 
can universities and colleges revealed 
the fact that in only some 10 per cent 
of them was even an elementary knowl- 
edge of American history a condition of 
graduation. There is no common basis 
of conviction underlying everything that 
the school does and giving it unity and 
proportion. The old subjects—the Bible, 
the classics, philosophy—are still taught, 
but they are no longer central. They 
take their place among many others as 
competitors in an ever more over- 
crowded schedule. Religion, once the 
very heart and center of all democratic 
education, has become an elective. 

Nor is this the whole story. The bar- 
gain counter theory of education has 
invaded the educational institutions of 
the church—and, not least, the theolog- 
ical seminaries. Here again you can 
study many things—or, rather, little bits 
of many things. But the basic elements 
of all sound Christian education—the 
Bible, the gospel, the church—no longer 
determine the structure of the cur- 
riculum as a whole. They, too, have 
become subjects among other subjects. 

Is it any wonder that in such an en- 
vironment half the children in our so- 
called Christian America should be 
growing up without even a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the Christian religion, 
and that of those who are nominally 
members of our own church there are 
many who, if put to the test, could give 
no intelligible reason for the faith that 
is in them? 

I come back to the point with which 


I began. We must recover our sense of 
proportion. We must put first things 
first. 


The training which is now given to 
candidates for the ministry is an exam- 
ple. In many respects it is far superior 
to what was open to the ministry of a 
generation ago. It includes more sub- 
jects. It is taught more accurately. It 
commands the services of a more highly 
trained personnel. But there is some- 
thing lacking, the one thing needful of 
which Paul wrote so movingly: Woe is 
me if I preach not the gospel. The 
primary business of the church is wit- 
ness—witness to the fact of God’s self- 
revelation. This gospel of love must be 
the organizing principle of ministerial 
education. Everything that is taught 
and everything that is learned must be 
subsidiary to it. This means that theol- 


ogy in the sense of the systematic ex- 
pression of the convictions which 
constitute the Christian gospel must be 
the organizing center of the seminary 
curriculum. To learn what the gospel is, 
to discover what it implies, to discipline 
oneself to its service, must be the pri- 
mary business of professors and students. 

It follows that the Bible must be the 
basic source book of the seminary cur- 
riculum, and this for two reasons: First, 
because it is our primary source for the 
content of the Christian gospel; second, 
because it is the Book of Worship for 
all branches of the church. But if the 
Bible is to do for the prospective min- 
ister what it ought to do, then it must 
be studied in the right way—as a living 
book that speaks to the consciences of 
men today, revealing to the receptive 
spirit those deathless truths which make 
it vital in every generation. 

To know the church one must of 
course know its history. But there is 
more than one way to study history. 
We may start at the beginning and 
move forward, or we may begin at the 
end and move back. Each method has 
its uses, but the second is the more 
fruitful, because it gives us what the 
historical student needs most of all—a 
principle by which to determine what 
it is most important for him to know. 
If we start at the beginning we shall 
be apt to stop halfway through. No 
course in church history I ever took 
brought me in sight of the contem- 
porary church. The farthest I ever got 
was the seventeenth century. But it is 
in the. contemporary church that the 
minister must do his work. This, then, 
is the church he must understand if 
he is to take his part in it intelligently. 

The minister must know people—all 
kinds of people. There is much to be 
said for the Scottish system of draw- 
ing upon the successful parish ministry 
for theological professors. If the teach- 
ers in our American seminaries had 
had a more active part and played a 
more successful role in the life of the 
church they would have been better 
able to help their students. 

Had one-tenth of the energy which is 
being spent year by year in retracing 
the early history of Universalism been 
given to a systematic study of its pres- 
ent practice, we should not now be 
facing the task of the modern world as 
lamentably ill equipped as we are. We 
are brought face to face here with what 
is the greatest weakness of our present 
ecclesiastical order—the lack of any cen- 
tral body, in touch with all the different 
parts of the life of the church, which 
can think and plan for the whole. To 
borrow military language, we need a gen- 
eral staff. Once again we are facing 
tasks and problems of staggering mag- 
nitude with the equipment and the psy- 
chology of a generation or more ago. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The fifty-fourth biennial session of the 
Association of Universalist Women will 
be held in the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, October 19 
and 20, 1943, to elect officers, transact 
any business that may legally come be- 
fore it, and act upon the proposed 
amendments to the Constitution and By- 
laws which were printed in the May, 
1943, issue of the Bulletin, the official 
organ of the Association. 

Epita D. BoarpMan 
Recording Secretary 


SO YOU HAVE BEEN 
ELECTED TO OFFICE! 


A few years ago an interesting piece 
of literature was published by the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women and 
widely circulated among women’s groups, 
bearing the title, “So You Have Been 
Elected to Office!” It was, as the title 
suggests, an attempt to impress upon 
those who had accepted positions of 
leadership the fact that leadership had 
its obligations as well as its modicum of 
honor. And so, at the beginning of this 
new year of church activity, we would 
remind all leaders of certain implica- 
tions in that declaration. 

We have all seen “leadership” come 
and go over a period of years. Any 
group could write a history of its prog- 
ress and its failure in terms of the leader- 
ship by which it has been served. Biblical 
history is a series of leadership narra- 
tives. One’s public school education is 
a monument to the type of leadership 
to which it has been exposed. Govern- 
ments are the results of political leader- 
ship. How true, then, that even in the 
women’s division of church work, the 
achievements are the results of leader- 
ship, and the failures the effects of lack 
of it! 

To what, then, are we called as leaders 
and what are the implications in “So 
You Have. Been Elected to Office”? 

Leadership means carrying out into 
new fields and carrying on to new pur- 
poses, and it is to these two things that 
we should ask our new leaders to direct 
their attention. It is by their will to 
prospect in new fields and to attain goals 
they have previously determined upon 
that their efficacy will be measured as 
“those going before to show the way.” 

There is great need of an extension of 
our women’s program. We have barely 
identified ourselves with problems of 
social action. We have concerned our- 
selves only indifferently with matters 
of social welfare and relief of the needy 
and oppressed. We have just begun to 
take notice of the insistent pleas to 
make preparation for the postwar to- 
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morrow that the church may take its 
rightful place in the settlement of world 
problems. 
skeptical, when we have been urged to 
consider the educational possibilities in- 
volved in study courses where we might 
consider problems vital to religious 
living. Nor have we as yet, in our de- 
nomination at least, caught a vision of 
the contribution we have to make toward 
church unity through an intelligent and 
sympathetic understanding of  inter- 
denominational work. 

We challenge our officers this year to 
lead us out into these new fields of 
thought, to direct us along untried 
paths, to point the way that we never 
have gone with such enthusiasm, sin- 
cerity and daring that the others will 
gladly follow. 

And so the statement, “So You Have 
Been Elected to Office!” should make the 
questioner eager to follow on. The 
right attitude on the part of leaders 
does inspire this eagerness, and wherever 
that spirit is found there will be a 
growing, progressive group making its 
definite contribution to the intellectual 
and spiritual life of the church. 

In the second place, real leadership 
implies a setting of goals of achievement. 
We must know not only where we are 
going but the why and the how of our 
going. It is not enough that a leader 
sees new fields to conquer. She must 
recognize the ultimate goal to be 
achieved by that effort and the reason- 
able distance toward that goal that her 
own efforts can carry the group. In 
other words, there must be ultimate 
goals and specific goals set by all suc- 
cessful leaders at the beginning of the 
terms of service. It is quite safe to say 
that no one thing in this whole coming 
year would bring us such rich fruits as 
for every leader among us to sit down 
quietly, thoughtfully and prayerfully to 
determine, before the year begins, the 
goal of the journey. 


We have been hesitant, even 


CLARA BARTON CAMP 


The Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic 
Girls at North Oxford, Mass., closed its 
eleventh season on August 30. In spite 
of the present great difficulties in con- 
nection with food supplies and labor, 
the season was one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the camp. Many 
girls, ranging in age from four to 
eighteen, were served during the eight- 
week camp season. The new cabin made 
possible a four-week instead of a two- 
week stay for many more girls. This 
proved to be very successful both from 
the medical and program point of view. 

One innovation this year was a model 
Unit Shelter, made possible by part of 
a generous gift*from the Legion of the 
Cross Fund of the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship. This shelter is a canvas- 
covered summer house, with table and 
benches, and is situated on a wooded 
knoll across from the cabins and admin- 
istration building. This served as a 
center for such activities as group 
planning and picnics. An outdoor fire- 
place, built to woodmen’s specifications, 
was one of the summer projects com- 
pleted by the campers at the Unit 
Shelter. 


NORTH CAROLINA NOTES 


Universalists from the Outlaw’s Bridge 
area enjoyed a week-end institute at 
Shelter Neck, Burgaw, recently. Rev. 
and Mrs. Gustav H. Ulrich sponsored the 
project and planned an outstanding pro- 


gram. 
* * * 


Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, who has been 
in ill-health during the spring and sum- 
mer, returned to Clinton on September 
1 for his fifteenth year of service in the 
Clinton Circuit. 


* * * 


Throughout the summer Mrs. William 
H. Skeels of Rocky Mount continued the 
nursery school which she opened last 
year in response to a need for super- 
vision of children of working mothers. 
The age range was from two and one- 
half to six, and the number of children 
was around twenty. ‘The September, 
1943, issue of the Bulletin carries an ac- 
count of the project. 


* * * 


Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of Outlaw’s i 
Bridge will be in New England from 


October 10 to 17, and during that time 
will speak in several parishes. Mr, 
Ulrich will also attend the biennial 
vention, to be held at the Church” 
the Divine Paternity, New York Ci 
on October 19, 20 and 21, and 
deliver the occasional sermon. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK 
IN WAKEFIELD 


A community approach to Religious 
Education Week, September 26 to 
October 3, is being planned in Wakefield, 
Mass. Under the auspices of the local 
Council of Churches the program will 
go a long way toward making people, 
both in and out of the churches, aware 
of the importance of religious education. 

Special emphasis will be placed on 
reaching parents. Three separate meet- 
ings are being held with experienced 
speakers in charge—one for mothers and 
fathers of young children, another for 
those whose boys and girls are of junior 
age, still another for parents of high- 
school youth. Rev. Leroy A. Congdon 
of the First Universalist Church and 
Rey. Richard A. Wolfe of the First Con- 
gregational Church have planned the 
program for the Council. 


CHINA FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


During October Universalist church 
schools will be observing the China 
Friendship Program, with services and 
projects on China, culminating in the 
Friendship Offering, October 31. As last 
year, bands will be provided for each 
pupil, to be pasted on a jar and used 
as a good-will bank in each home. Ten 
cents will provide food for one child 
in China for one day. 

To quote Raymond Gram Swing in 
his recent broadcast: “Perhaps no 
other difficulty has weighed so heavily 
on American consciences as that of 
bringing aid to China. The American 
public, as measured by public opinion 
polls, has been more united in its sym- 
pathy with the Chinese people than with 
any other nation in the war. Aid to 
China is on the increase. To say that 
enough is being done would be a 
mockery.” 

Through the Church Committee for 
China Relief, many denominations, in- 
cluding the Universalist Church of 
America, are co-operating to carry relief. 
In the battle zones civilians are helped 
to evacuate to places of safety, first 

aid is rendered to the wounded, and 
_ food and shelter are given the destitute. 
Lost children are gathered into tem- 
_ porary shelters. Camps and service sta- 
_ tions are maintained dispensing food and 
providing shelter and temporary employ- 
ment. Thousands of children are helped 
through “warphanages.” Medical sup- 
plies have helped to meet one of China’s 
greatest needs in her seventh year of 
war—the need for combating epidemics 
of cholera and malaria. Besides emer- 
gency relief a part of the money sent 
through the Church Committee for 
China Relief goes toward rehabilitation 
through loans to farmers and tradesmen, 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
WEEK 


September 26—October 3 


I hope there will be a quicken- 
ing of the spirit of religion as a 
result of the thirteenth annual ob- 
servance of Religious Education 
Week. In the days of trial which 
still separate us from victory, in 
the years of momentous decision 
‘which will fix the duration and 
character of the peace, we must 
avail ourselves to the full of our 
spiritual heritage. 

Frankuin D. Roosrtveit 


.the teaching of crafts, and the starting 


of new factories. 

In making real to our children and 
youth the needs of China today, it is 
most helpful to establish contact with 
some friend from China living in the 
vicinity. A student or a storekeeper may 
be an ambassador of good will. Last 
year in one of our schools two Chinese 
children, daughters of a college profes- 
sor, attired in Chinese costume, partic- 
ipated in the service. 

The idea of universal brotherhood is 
innate in Chinese thought. “Within the 
four seas all men are brothers” was a say- 
ing of the great philosopher of China, 
Confucius. This is close to the Christian’s 
faith in the brotherhood of man. 


“CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 
IN WARTIME”—A NEW PAMPHLET 


Written by Mildred C. Widber, secre- 
tary of the Children’s Division, Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, Children of 
the Church in Wartime calls attention 
to the special opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities for religious guidance of 
children which confront the church to- 
day. 

The pamphlet consists of ten sections 
which help to answer the following 
questions: 

1. As Christians, what do we believe 
and teach to meet children’s wartime 
needs? 

2. How can we continue to teach 
world friendship and world brotherhood? 

3. How shall we meet children’s ques- 
tions and conversations about the war? 
What shall we say? What shall we do? 

4. How can we help children whose 
actions or conversations reveal racial 
hatreds and prejudices due to the war? 

5. How can we teach peace to children 
in days like these? 

6. What can we do for children living 
in defense industrial areas? 

7. What can children do to help the 
church in its work of reconciliation and 
healing? 


8. How can we help in times of be- 
reavement? 

9. What are parents doing about the 
situation? 

10. What emergency measures do we 
need? 


This pamphlet is published by Friend- 
ship Press and sells for 25 cents. It 
may be ordered from the Universalist 
Publishing House. It should be read by 
parents, church-school teachers and 
leaders. It might well form the basis 
of discussion at a parents’ meeting or a 
series of them. It would be an excellent 
guide for a series of church-school work- 
ers’ conferences. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
AT OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 


Finding that most of the children 
would be working this summer, a new 
kind of vacation school was planned for 
the children of Outlaw’s Bridge, Seven 
Springs, N. C., by Rev. and Mrs. Gustav 
H. Ulrich. They held classes two after- 
noons each week, from May 12 to July 
23. A total of twenty-nine children 
attended, with an average attendance 
of twenty for the twenty sessions. The 
purpose of the school was threefold: To 
give the children weekday religious in- 
struction, to plant and cultivate a vic- 
tory garden and can the vegetables for 
the public-school lunchroom next win- 
ter, and to provide recreation for the 
children. 

Meeting at the church or in the grove 
at three o’clock, each session started with 
worship followed by Bible instruction. 
Then they would have games and songs. 
Next came work in the garden, which 
was 200 by 50 feet. There were five 
long rows of string beans, four rows of 
lima beans, and five rows of tomatoes. 
The children planted the seeds, set out 
the tomato plants, put on poison, weeded 
the garden, and in the last two meetings 
helped with the canning. One hundred 
seventy-five quarts were put up, with 
more to be canned. After an hour and 
a half in the garden, the boys worked 
with Mr. Ulrich in the shop, making 
birdhouses and markers for the garden. 
Miss Pauline Outlaw took the girls for 
sewing, and Mrs. Ulrich met with the 
younger children for freehand drawing 
and work with clay. The entire pro- 
gram was carried on without extra 
expense. 

The experiences and accomplishments 
of these children, under the leadership 
and guidance of their minister and his 
wife and one volunteer assistant, are a 
demonstration of how a program of reli- 
gious education can be made to serve 
the needs of the community in war- 
time. 
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FLORENCE HAYWARD SWEET 


We are indebted to the Attleboro Sun 
of Attleboro, Mass., for the following 
sketch of Mrs. Joseph L. Sweet, mother 
of Harold E. Sweet, president of the 
Tufts College Board of Trustees and 
a leading Universalist layman: 

After months of illness, following an 
amputation after being stricken last De- 
cember, from which she never fully 
recovered, Mrs. Florence (Hayward) 
Sweet died at her home, 42 Peck Street, 
August 30. 

Mrs. Sweet was born May 27, 1855, 
in a house on North Main Street, where 
the old brick telephone office now stands. 
She was graduated from the local high 
school in 1873 and attended Gannett 
Institute in Boston two years. 

Mrs. Sweet was the widow of Joseph 
Lyman Sweet, who died July 21, 1932. 
Before her marriage on September 20, 
1876, she was Miss Florence M. Hay- 
ward, daughter of Charles E. and 
Charlotte E. (Wheelwright) Hayward, 
the ceremony taking place at the Hay- 
ward homestead which formerly stood 
on North Main Street. The couple 
made their home at the corner of Bank 
and Peck Streets, where Mrs. Sweet 
continued to live after the death of 
her husband. 

Mrs. Sweet came of a family which 
bore one of the oldest and highest hon- 
ored names in Bristol County. Her 
parents were ardent Universalists, and 
attended the First Universalist Church 
in North Attleboro, where Mrs. Sweet 
was a member of the Sunday school. 
When the Murray Universalist Church 
was founded in this city, she became a 
member here, and was one of the most 
untiring workers for the church edifice 
when it was started on South Main 
Street. She was teacher and leader of 
the Unity Class for many years, being 
one of the best teachers in the Sunday 
school. Mrs. Sweet was a member and 
treasurer of the Women’s Benevolent 
Society and a member of the Murray 
Mission Circle, and was active until her 
illness in all departments. She was also 
a member of the Attleboro Round Table, 
being a charter member and a_ past 
president. She was a member of the 
Past Presidents’ Club of Massachusetts 
and delighted in having nonmembers as 
her guests at special meetings. 

One son, Ex-Mayor Harold E. Sweet, 
the first mayor of the city; two grand- 
children, Hayward Hunton Sweet of this 
city and Mrs. Marion Sweet (Paul) 
Armstrong of North Attleboro; and 
three great-grandchildren, Marcia, Judith 
and Paula Armstrong of North Attle- 
boro, survive. 

Mrs. Sweet was always interested in 
the Sturdy Memorial Hospital, being a 
trustee, and one of the five remaining 


corporators in 1910 of the Attleborough 
Hospital, operating Sturdy Memorial. 
Through her infiuence, the Women’s 
Benevolent Society of Murray. Univer- 
salist Church turned out many pieces 
of hospital sewing yearly. The Florence 
Hayward Sweet Maternity building, a 
$125,000 addition to the hospital, was 
dedicated to her by her husband in 1923. 

She was the donor of the memorial 
bridge on North Main Street. The 
beautiful structure is nearly opposite the 
R. F. Simmons Company, the firm in 
which her husband was a member for 
many years and which is now operated 
by her son and grandson. 

The memorial bridge was dedicated 
on November 11, 1937, at one of the 
most impressive Armistice Day programs 
ever carried out in the city. On the 
dedication day, Mrs. Sweet was seated 
at the right of the column. State and 
city dignitaries and all patriotic organ- 
izations in the city assembled for that 
occasion. 

Mrs. Sweet traveled extensively and 
visited practically all the countries of 
the globe, making an around-the-world 
cruise, visiting Iceland, the North Cape, 
Russia and Australia with her husband 
after both had passed the age of seventy 
years. Mrs. Sweet was in Switzerland 
with the late Mrs. L. J. Lamb when the 
First World War broke out. Until 
stricken last December, she was active 
and interested in all affairs. 

The funeral service was held at the 
residence, 42 Peck Street, September 1, 
Dr. I. V. Lobdell, pastor of Murray 
Universalist Church, officiating. Burial 
was in Woodlawn Cemetery. 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 


The opening session of the ninety-third 
season of the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union will take place on Saturday 
afternoon, September 25, at three o’clock, 
in the West Somerville, Mass., church. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will conduct a panel 
discussion from 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. on 
“What Universalists Have to Give to 
the World.” A question period will fol- 
low from 4:00 to 4:30. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive di- 
rector of the General Sunday School 
Association, will speak on “Visual Aids.” 

Supper will be served at 6:15. There 
will be a worship service at 7:15 and 
the address of the evening at 7:30. 

The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
is perhaps the oldest active Universalist 
organization. Its members consist of the 
ministers, church-school teachers and of- 
ficers of the following sixteen Universalist 
church schools in Greater Boston: Arling- 
ton, Cambridge, Chelsea, East Boston, 
Everett, Grove Hall, Malden, Medford, 
Medford Hillside, Melrose, Roxbury, 


Saugus, Somerville (First), Wakefield, 
Waltham, and West Somerville. 

Dedicated to serving the church schools 
in the interests of religious education, the 
Union holds periodic meetings and in- 
stitutes throughout the year. It assists 
teachers who attend various summer 
institutes and supports the programs of 
other organizations in the field of reli- 
gious education. 

As in previous years, the Union will 
again sponsor the Leadership Education 
School at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, to 
be held on Tuesday evenings, September 
28 and October 5, 12, 19 and 26, at 7:15. 
All teachers and potential teachers, min- 
isters and officers are urged to enroll in 
these credit courses. The dean of the 
faculty is Rev. Dana E. Klotzle. Period 
1, 7:15-8:05 p. m.: Dr. Charles E. Park, 
well-known Unitarian leader, will give a 
series of talks to the entire school on “The 
Life of Jesus.” Period 2, 8:20 p. m.: 
Miss Margaret Winchester will conduct 
a course on “Principles of Teaching.” And 
Mr. Grimes, the new field worker for 
Massachusetts, will interest everyone in 
“Developing an Effective Church School.” 
A nominal registration fee of 50 cents 
may be paid to the registrar, Mrs. Evelyn 
M. Barker. 

The program for the year includes 
meetings for the entire membership and 
all who share in the same objectives. On 
November 17 a Night of Recreation is 
planned for the Somerville church. The 
January 15th meeting will be held in 
Medford. On February 21 there will be 
a joint meeting with the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Association at the Arlington 
Street Church. On March 15 the meet- 
ing will be at Melrose, on April 23 at 
Roxbury, and the annual meeting on 
May 17 at the Cambridge church. 

All those engaged in planning their 
year’s program are asked to include the 
foregoing dates in their calendar. 


ALBERT HARKINS 
IN WASHINGTON 


Rey. Albert F. Harkins, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church, Stafford, 
Conn., supplied the pulpit of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., for three weeks, for 
union services of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Church with the National Church. On 
the evening of August 8 Mr. Harkins 
addressed the Youth Fellowship of the 


Concordia Lutheran Evangelical Church, — 


Washington, and on August 15 he sup- 
plied the pulpit of the Zion Lutheran 
Church, Penbrook, Pa. Rev. George F. 
Harkins, brother of Mr. Harkins, is the 
pastor of this latter church. Services at 
the Stafford church were resumed on 
September 5. 


— 


' 
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FALL CONFERENCE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS CHURCHES 


The Fall Conference of Massachusetts 


~ Universalist churches will be held at the 


_ First Universalist Church, Forest Street, 


opposite the Post Office, in Medford, 


_ Thursday, September 30. 


+] 


Program 
10 to 10:15 a. m. 
Worship Service. 
10:15 to 11:00 a. m. 
Presentation of plans for the year’s 
work by each organization. 


ats 00F asm: tor 12:15. p.m. 

Conferences on yearly programs. 
12°30" p: m: 

Luncheon. 

1:45 to 3:00 p. m. 

Conferences on building better church 
schools: “Administration Is Important,” 
Rey. Carl A. Hempel; “Attendance Can 
Be Increased,” Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D.D.; “Leadership Training Is Essen- 
tial,’ A. Edwin Grimes. Ministers’ con- 
ference. 

3:15 to 4:45 p.m. 

Conferences on meeting pupils’ needs: 
“Through Friendship Programs,’ Miss 
Susan M. Andrews; “Through Suitable 
Curriculum Material,” Miss Margaret 
Winchester. Conferences for women’s 
groups: “Building for Tomorrow’s 
Needs”; “Broadening the Base of Chris- 
tian Citizenship”; “The Churchwoman 
and her Church”; “To Universalism, a 
Faith for Modern Times.” 

5:00 p. m. 

Youth rally. 
6:00 p. m. 

Supper. 
7:00 p. m. 

Conferences: “Youth in Time of 
Crisis”; “The Men of the Church and 
the Men in War Service”; “The Church 
Meets Today’s Needs.” 

8:00 p. m. 

Address: “Twentieth-Century Univer- 
salism,’ Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, 
D.D., dean of Tufts School of Religion. 


SUMMER SERVICES 
AT WOODSTOCK 


Summer services were held in the 
Woodstock, Vt., Universalist church 
during July and August. The preacher 
was Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Beverly, 
Mass., except on August 15, when Rev. 
Charles H. Pennoyer, D.D., superintend- 
ent of Universalist churches for Vermont 
and the Province of Quebec, filled the 
pulpit. The attendance was excellent 
for a church which is closed for so long 
a period. 

The Mission Circle holds regular meet- 


ings, and they are well attended. At its 
_ meeting at the home of Mrs. Mary Grace 


Canfield, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear spoke 
on the work being done at Bethany 
Union in Boston. 

Public luncheons were held by the 
Ladies’ Union. These also were well 
ttended. 


Flower Sunday was observed on 
August 1, when there was a large and 
attractive display of flowers. Eleven 
children were christened by Mr. Spear 
at this service. 

On August 22, Mr. Spear gave the 
address at the Town Hall at the dedica- 
tion of the Woodstock Service Flag. 
The hall was well filled with members 
of patriotic organizations and citizens of 


Woodstock. 


ACTIVITIES AT 
HARTLAND FOUR CORNERS 


Following the usual custom, services 
of the Hartland Religious Association, 
Congregational and Universalist, were 
held in the Universalist church at Hart- 
land Four Corners, Vt., during June, 
July and August. Rev. William L. 
Forkell, pastor for many years, died in 
January and Rey. Mr. Paige of Windsor 
supplied until the summer, when Ray C. 
Jones of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, took up the work. At- 
tendance has been excellent, and fine 
work has been accomplished with the 
children by Mr. Jones and his wife. A 
successful Vacation Bible School was 
held for two weeks during July. Upon 
Mr. Jones’ return to New York, Mr. 
Paige will be in charge. 

Old Home Sunday was observed on 
August 15. It was held again this year 
at the Universalist church, since the 
local Methodist church is closed for the 
present. It was unusually well attended. 
Mr. Jones conducted the service and 
Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Beverly, 
Mass., preached the sermon. Two 
children were christened. The fathers 
of the children had both received bap- 
tism in the local Universalist church. 
Many friends from a distance, as well as 
local people, enjoyed the basket luncheon 
and social hour on the beautiful lawn 
of the church. The building has received 
two coats of paint since Old Home Sun- 
day last year, and, with its white tower, 
it is a distinct landmark in the valley. 
A community service was held at Damon 
Hall in the evening, with music by the 
Hartland Youth Band and the Young 
People’s Choir directed by Mrs. Jones. 
This choir sang at the morning service 
too. Mr. Jones gave an address at this 
service and Mr. Spear conducted a 
memorial service for Mr. Forkell. The 
large hall and gallery were filled. 


DONALD KING APPOINTED 
PRINCIPAL OF SCHOOL 


Rev. Donald B. King, minister of the 
Junction City, Kan., Universalist church 
and superintendent of Universalist 
churches for Kansas, has been appointed 
principal of Milford High School, where 
he teaches mathematics and_ related 
subjects. 

Mrs. W. W. Tamplin, for many years 
a devoted worker in the Hutchinson 
church, is at home recuperating from a 
long and serious illness that kept her 
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at Halstead Hospital for many weeks. 
Mrs. K. C. Beck, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women, recently 
underwent an eye operation. She is now 
able to be up several hours a day. 

Although church services were re- 
sumed on September 5 at the Hutchin- 
son church, Sunday school will not re- 
open for several weeks, due to the 
“polio” epidemic, which has reached se- 
rious proportions in sections of Kansas. 

An article nearly a page long on the 
life and adventures of K. C. Beck ap- 
peared in the Hutchinson News-Herald 
of August 15. Mr. Beck, former county 
sheriff, state game warden, and amuse- 
ment park operator, is the president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Hutchinson 
church, and is widely known. 

Dr. Albert D. Bell, pastor of the 
church, preached during his vacation at 
the Christian and Congregational 
churches, and presided at a union church 
service held at the First Baptist Church. 
He is also city and county co-ordinator 


of the Office of Civilian Defense. 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE 
AT TUFTS 


A Ministers’ Institute will be held at 
the School of Religion, Tufts College, 
September 27 to 29, inclusive. It will 
include refresher courses in counseling, 
preaching and book reviewing, and there 
will be evening discussions. Members of 
the liberal arts and theological faculties 
have been invited, and many parish 
ministers will lead some of the sessions. 
It is hoped that dormitory rooms can 
be provided in the temporary theologi- 
cal dormitory. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The Quillen register showed more than 
four hundred names for the short season 
of four weeks. Not since 1931 has Ferry 
Beach been open less than two months. 

Many snapshots were taken during the 
institutes. The Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation is anxious to secure, for a pub- 
licity campaign, a representative selec- 
tion of pictures of persons and activities. 
Please mail snapshots as soon as possible 
to Secretary R. F. Needham, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

President Roger F. Etz, Robert Walsh, 
William Maclay and James Williams 
gave the veranda furniture a new coat 
of paint early in August. This was a 
matter of ten days’ work. They also 
painted all the floors in Underwood as 
well as other places that have long 
needed freshening up. 

Before the new vice-president, Rev. 
Walter Kellison, left on August 24 for 
a visit to his parents in Lumberport, 
West Va., he and the secretary cut the 
Quillen and Underwood lawns. Many 
beautiful flowers bloomed in the gardens 
after the guest season had ended. 

Ideas for a new chapel structure in the 
grove are wanted. The roof over the 
present ancient platform is in such a 
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Rally Day Post Cards 


o 


We have a new selection of Rally Day 
Cards for the Cradle Roll, Beginners, and 
Primary and Junior Departments, and a 
card for general use. 


Price $1.25 per 100 in any quantity 
Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, 8, Mass. 


state of decay that the time has come 


for a major transformation. One sug- 
gestion calls for a rustic background with 
set-in organ console, pulpit and lectern, 
and seats for a moderate sized choir. 
The need for new settees was emphasized 
at the annual meeting. 

The unrestricted bequest of five hun- 
dred dollars from the estate of Herbert 
D. Goff has been received. 

The Board of Directors met at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters on September 9. 
Dates for the 1944 institutes were dis- 
cussed at a general committee meeting 
in Boston, August 24. Many have 
urged that the present institutes be con- 
ducted longer than a seven-day period. 

Dr. K. Augusta Sutton of Danbury, 
Conn., was unable to be present this 
summer because of serious illness, but 
spent some time working on the Ferry 
Beach history. 

Mrs. Maude Soutter, staff house- 
keeper, spent several weeks in August 
doing a lot of housecleaning around the 
Quillen. The week end of August 29 
she was a guest of the Boltz girls and 
“Gramp” Smith at their home in Brain- 
tree, Mass. Another guest was Sara 
Cowan of Pittsfield, Maine, assistant 
hostess last year, en route home after a 
summer spent with her sister in New 
York City. Visitors included Mrs. Ger- 
trude Elsner, hostess, Secretary Need- 
ham, Mr. and Mrs. Carlton Elsner with 
their two children, and Helen M. Gui- 
mond of Cambridge, Mass., who had 
just returned from a visit to her cousin, 
Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, of West Paris, 
Maine. Miss Forbes went to the Cen- 
tral Maine Hospital in Lewiston for 
treatment prior to resuming her pas- 
toral duties early in September. 


DR. COUDEN SPENDS 
SUMMER IN MICHIGAN 


Rev. William Couden, D.D., pastor of 
the First Universalist Church in Provi- 
dence, R. I., is now living at 9 Thomas 
Street in that city. He spent July and 
August as usual at his old home, Con- 


cord, Mich. During that period he oc- 
cupied the pulpit of the First Methodist 
Church in Jackson for seven Sundays, 
the congregations averaging three hun- 
dred fifty. He also preached in our 
churches at Concord and Horton, where 
Rev. Thomas Murray has been pastor 
for the past ten years, and in the church 
at East Liberty, where Rev. W. O. 
Bodell is now serving. Dr. Couden of- 
ficiated at two funerals, two weddings, 
and two christenings. 

His own parish in Providence was one 
of six prominent churches holding union 
services in the historic First Baptist 
Church through July and August. The 
Universalists who preached at these 
services were Dr. William Wallace Rose 
of Lynn, Mass., and Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, general superintendent. 

Dr. Couden occupied his own pulpit 
on September 12, and is well along in 
his eighteenth year as pastor. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of Detroit 
recently addressed the annual church 
meeting of the First Universalist Church 
of Lansing, Mich. 


Rev. Barron F. McIntire ended _ his 
work as pastor of the Federated Church 
of Marlboro, N. H., on August 29, and 
began work at the Universalist church 
in Yarmouth, Maine, on September 5. 


Rev. James W. McKnight, pastor of 
the Universalist-Unitarian church of Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., welcomed the newly or- 
ganized Committee on Human Under- 
standing to his church on a recent Sun- 
day night for a discussion of race rela- 
tions. 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker was ordained a 
priest in the Episcopal Church on Sep- 
tember 14. He becomes rector of St. 
Mark’s Church in North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., on October 1. 


Rev. George N. Marshall, minister of 
Unity Church in Natick, Mass., has been 
sworn into the Army as a first lieutenant 
and reported August 18 to the Chap- 
lains’ Training School at Harvard. Mr. 
Marshall was graduated in 1939 from 
Tufts College, where he was a prominent 
football player. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted°to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 
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Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., © 
have closed their farmhouse in New York 
State, and Mrs. Van Schaick is spend- — 
ing September in Boston. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Blackford of 
Eldorado, Ohio, celebrated their forty- 
fifth wedding anniversary by a family — 
reunion at which the mortgage on the 
home farm and the mortgage on the 
farm of a son-in-law were burned. 


Rey. Francis W. Gibbs, who was 
seriously ill at the Osteopathic Hospital 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass., made a good 
recovery and returned home Septem- 


ber 8. 


Mrs. C. H. Emmons, wife of Rev. 
C. H. Emmons, left on September 10 
to stay for an indeterminate period with 
her sister, Miss Josephine E. Wilson, 411 
South Walnut Street, West Chester, Pa. 
Mr. Emmons’ address for the present is 
Hotel Commander, Cambridge, Mass. 


Obituary 


LEWIS D. EXFORD 


Lewis D. Exford of Carthage, N. Y., died 
at the House of the Good Samaritan, Water- 
town, N. Y., August 24. He suffered a 
fracture of the skull when he fell from a 
ladder at his home, August 17. He was 
fifty-six years of age. 

Mr. Exford was a lifelong member of the 
United Christian Church. Funeral services 
were conducted by his pastor, Robert E. 
Davis, August 27, and burial was in West 
Carthage Cemetery. The Masons conducted 
their service the evening before. 

Mr. Exford was born at the Exford home- 
stead, North Wilna, on November 3, 1886. 
He was the second youngest son of the late 
George W. and Lillian Puffer Exford. 

After attending North Wilna District 
School and East Carthage School, Mr. Ex- 
ford entered training class in 1903, and up- 
on completing his course, taught for one 
year in the Lines District School and for 
about two years in the North Wilna School. 

On October 9, 1908, when he was twenty- 
two years old, Mr. Exford entered the em- 
ploy of the U. S. Government in the Car- 
thage post office, and had been a member of 
the staff ever since. On January 31, 1940, 
he became senior clerk, a position he held 
at the time of his death. 

Mr. Exford married Miss Lottie Tripp, 
daughter of Mrs. Ella Tripp of West Car- 
thage and the late Christian L. Tripp, in a 
ceremony performed at the family home on 
August 21, 1913. 

He was a member of the Carthage Lodge, © 
No. 158, F. & A. M., and of the Lions 
Club, of which he was first vice-presi- 
dent at the time of his death. From 1925 
to 1942 he served as superintendent of the 
Sunday school of the United Christian 
Church and also taught boys’ and young 
people’s classes. Mr. Exford was president 
of the men’s club of the church for sever 
terms, and from 1936 to 1940 was presiden 
of the Black River-St. Lawrence Association 
of Universalist Churches. 1 
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Prominent in the work of the Weekday 
School of Religious Education, Mr. Exford 
was for five years president of the council, 
resigning in 1942. He was tireless in his 
efforts on behalf of the school, and since 
leaving his office had acted in an advisory 
capacity to the board. 

As a native and former resident of North 
Wilna, Mr. Exford was an active member 
of the North Wilna organization, which for- 
merly held Old Home Day gatherings in 
that community. After the Pine Camp ex- 
pansion absorbed the locality, the residents 
formed a reunion group, and elected Mr. 
Exford president. He was making plans 
for this year’s reunion when his accident 
occurred. The organization, meeting at 


- Watertown the Sunday before his death, 


again elected him head of the group. 

Mr. Exford is survived by his wife; one 
sister, Mrs Eugene (Bessie) Eggleson, West 
Carthage; two brothers, William J. Exford, 
Carthage, and Royal Exford; also several 
nieces and nephews. 


ALICE MARY DOWD 


Miss Alice Mary Dowd died at her home 
in Hudson, N. Y., on July 2, aged eighty- 
seven years. 

She was a devoted Universalist during all 
her adult life, serving loyally the church in 
Hudson when she was resident there, and 
for twenty-three years the church in Stam- 
ford, Conn., during the time that she was 
assistant principal of the high school in that 
city. 

Miss Dowd was the literary companion 


and partner of her sister, Mrs. Luella Dowd. 


Smith, who received her tender care until 
her death at the age of ninety-four. Lovers 
of the sublime and the beautiful, both 


wrote much of the wonders of nature, in 


many of their poems glorifying especially 


their beloved Berkshire County. They pub- 
lished together a book of poetry called 


_ Along the Way, and their work appeared in 


, verse. 


; 


all the principal anthologies of American 
Miss Dowd also wrote a volume on 
Our Common Wild Flowers, a book of poems 
entitled Vacation Poems, and a memoir of 


Mrs. Smith. 


_ THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 


_ young women with only moderate means of sup- 


| 
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port who come to this city for work or study. 
“It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 


| The price of rooms with board, including light 


and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 


_ vent guests. 


During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 


_ For further information please address the 


s dent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
lewbury St., Boston. 
For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Local and care 


These gifted sisters were closely related 


' to the celebrated Field family, prominent 


members of which were Cyrus W. Field, who 
laid the first Atlantic cable, and Rachel 
Field, author of All This and Heaven Too. 

Georce E. Huntiey 


ALICE H. RINDESBACHER 


Alice H. Hopkins, wife of P. M. Rindes- 
bacher, died at her home in Stockton, IIL, 
recently. 

Mrs. Rindesbacher was born February 26, 
1867, and was married on March 8, 1886. 

In. addition to her husband, she is sur- 
vived by five children: Mrs. F. Eustice of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Clarence of Minocqua, Wis.; 


Willis of Stockton, Ill.; and Mrs. Edith 
Sheetz and Mrs. Emma Dally of Los 
Angeles. Also by one sister, Mrs. M. 


Plankerton of Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Rindesbacher was a member of the 
Universalist church in Stockton, to which 
she was devoted. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
O. C. Colegrove, assisted by her pastor, 
Rev. Guy W. Meyer. 


CHARLES S. CHICK 


Charles S. Chick of Carthage, N. Y., died 
July 30, aged seventy-four years. He was 
a civil engineer and a valuable member of 
the United Christian Church. In 1921, when 
the church was remodeled, it was he who 
drew up the plans for the auditorium and 
the basement. 


Notices 


MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Transferred Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham to 
California, Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey to 


New York. 
G. W. S1as, Secretary 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The annual meetings of the Michigan Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, October 3 


and 4. 
Lucy Bernstein, Secretary 
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MICHIGAN COMMITTEE 


OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Verna A. Rheingans to 
[owa. Received from Illinois Committee, 
Rev. Willard O. Bodell. 

Lucy Bernstein, Secretary 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The annual sessions of the Minnesota Uni- 
versalist Convention and its auxiliary bodies 
will be held in the First Universalist Church 
of Rochester, October 7, 11:00 a. m., for the 
hearing of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may come before the convention. 

Tuomas J. Farmer, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Barron 
F. McIntire to the Maine Convention. 
Noted death of Rev. George W. Penniman, 
D.D., of Walpole, June 29, 1943. 
Licenses of Rev. C. Telford Erickson and 
Rev. D. L. Hodges expired; not renewed. 
J. Wayne Hasxett, Secretary 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The ninety-sixth annual ‘session of the 
Indiana Universalist Convention will be held 
in the Oaklandon church, October 1, 2 and 
8, for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers and the transaction of any other 
necessary business. 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner, field worker for 
the Universalist Church of America, will be 
present. 

Peart M. Mocks, Secretary 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


The twenty-sixth (fifth biennial) conven- 
tion of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion of the Universalist Church will be held 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, October 19 and 20, 1943, for the 
receiving of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business. 

Rosertine Howe Rice, Secretary 


She 
Christian Leader 


An Independent 
Journal of Religion 


Serving the Free Churches 


$2.50 per year 


Business Office 
The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Universalist Convention will 
be held at Kinston, beginning on Friday 
night, October 1, and continuing through 
Sunday, October 3. 

Joun E. Witutams, Secretary 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN S 
OF NEW YORK STATE 


' The annual session of the Association of 
Universalist Women of New York State will 
be held in the Church of the Reconciliation, 
Utica, October 6, for the hearing of reports, 
the consideration of recommendations and 
resolutions, the election of officers, and the 
transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before it. 

Mitprep Toxsert, Secretary 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The one hundred fifteenth annual com- 
bined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the Congress 
Square Universalist Church in Portland on 
September 20, 21 and 22, for the hearing of 
reports, the election of officers and the trans- 
action of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 

Kenneto C. Hawxss, Secretary 


NEW YORK UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The one hundred eighteenth annual ses- 
sions of the Universalists of New York State 
will be held Wednesday and Thursday, Oc- 
tober 6 and 7, in the Church of the Recon- 
ciliation in Utica. 

The Association of Universalist Women 
will hold its annual convention on Wednes- 
day morning with Miss Ida M. Folsom of 
Headquarters as the speaker at the Friend- 
ship Luncheon. Ministers and laymen are 
invited to attend this luncheon. 

The State Sunday School Association will 
hold its annual sessions on Wednesday 
afternoon with conferences. The organiza- 
tion will make its appeal for pledges and 
contributions at the supper. 

The opening session of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists will be 
held on Wednesday evening, when Rev. 
Howard B. Gilman of Little Falls will de- 
liver the occasional sermon. Rev. A. Lynn 
Booth, D.D., pastor of the Church of the 
Reconciliation, will conduct. the communion 
service. 

The opening event on Thursday morning 
will be a panel discussion on “The Weak- 
ness and Strength of Liberalism.” This will 
be followed by reports and the annual of- 
ferings of the churches to the Ministers’ 
Pension Fund. Rev. Gustay H. Ulrich of 
Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., will be the speaker 
at the luncheon hour. The adjournment will 
occur on Thursday afternoon. 

The sessions have been cut to two days 
to conform with war restrictions. Letters 
pertaining to reservations should be sent to 
Dr. A. Lynn Booth, 1304 Genesee Street, 


Utica. Frep C. Lerine, Secretary 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Crackling 


Some years ago a clothier in Paris had 
forty-nine coats he could not sell. He 
explained his predicament to a business 
acquaintance. “I have marked the over- 
coats down 50 per cent,” he said, “and 
still they will not buy. What shall I do?” 

“T will give you a list of provincial 
merchants,” said the other. “Do this: — 
Send seven overcoats to each, but send 
them an invoice for six only. They, will 
think it is a mistake and will take advan- 
tage of it.” 

A week later the overcoat man rushed 
into his friend’s store in a great rage. 
“Fine advice you gave me,” he shouted. 
“Each one to whom I sent the seven — 
coats, and invoiced only six, returned the 
six mentioned in the invoice and kept 
the extra one.”—Wall Street Journal. 


Medical officer, after examining a 
mountaineer volunteering for service: — 
Sorry, we can’t take you. You have flat 
feet. You wouldn’t be able to walk five — 
miles with those feet. 

Mountaineer: That’s too bad, ‘cause 
I just walked one hundred fifteen miles 
to get here, and I do hate to walk back 
again—New York Times. 


Fourteen is the age when literary en- — 
thusiasm is strongest and literary stand- 
ards are the severest. It was a girl of 
this magic age who approached an at- 
tendant in an uptown branch of the 
Public Library with the remark that 
she had been thinking she might as 
well turn in her card. “I love good 
books,” she said, “and I’d welcome sug- 
gestions about new ones, if there are 
any, but I’ve read everything Albert Pay- 
son Terhune ever wrote.’—The New 
Yorker. 


Over a cup of tea the two charladies — 
were discussing the persons they “did 
fore 

“Then there’s Mrs. Arris,” said the one 
in the purple jumper. “My dear, ’er 
floors—you’d never believe! When I first — 
started to work for ’er they was awful!” 

She took a sip of tea and wiped her 
mouth on a purple sleeve. 

“Now,” she went on proudly, “after 
I’ve been polishin’ ’em, three of ’er lady 
friends ’as broke their legs.”—Montreal 
Star. 

Two Negro soldiers were discussing 
the relative merits of their company 
buglers. ‘ 

Said one, “Fellah, when dat boy of 
ouahs plays pay call, it sounds ’zactly 
like de Boston Symphony playin’ 
Rosary.” 

The second colored boy snorted 
“Brothah, you ain’t got no bugler a-tall 
When Snowball Jones wraps his 


sez: ‘Strawberries behave! You is kick 
de whipped cream out of de plat 
—Watchman-Examiner. 


